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MOLLOY MADE COVERS 
ARE °°AIR=MINDED* 


Business is becoming ‘‘air-minded’’ 
—thinking in terms of tomorrow— 
and Business appreciates the value of 
immediate attention for any message 
of more than usual importance. 


So much, for example, hinges upon 
a thorough knowledge of airplane 
motors! The manufacturers of Wright 
Cyclone Engines have used Molloy 
Made Covers to make certain that 
their Instruction Book will not be 
overlooked or mislaid; it will not be 
confused with miscellaneous book- 
lets, nor fall apart before its mission 
is accomplished. 

Your catalog, sales manual, or ad- 
vertising portfolio can be endowed 
with the same advantages. Molloy 
Made Covers may be of artificial lea- 
ther, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed 
paper, designed for your especial 
purpose. 
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Food 
Advertising 
in Omaha 


the last three 
months of 1928 — food 
advertisers, national and 
local, used over 46% more 
space in The World- 
Herald than in the other 
paper. The figures: 
World-Herald, 

211,358 lines 
Other paper, 143,868 lines 


During 


—They increased ™ their 
lineage in The World- 
Herald over 12% and de- 
creased their space in the 
other paper over 25%, 
in the last three .1928 
months compared with the 
last three months of 1927. 
The figures: 
World-Herald Gain, 
24,325 lines 
Other paper’s Loss, 
49,571 lines 


The figures for both periods 
are compiled by the Haynes 
Advertising Company 


The OMAHA 
WORLD- 
HERALD 


Over 130,000—Over 132,000 
Sunday, net paid circulation 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 


When dhe Postman Whistles 


answering Mr. Ellis... 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


None of us is perfect. Even when 
writers criticize Roy Johnson's stuff, 
they lay themselves open for a fast 
cross to the jaw. Take Lynn Ellis for 
instance. Even he falls a victim to the 
self-hypnosis superinduced by an over- 
indulgence in the science of research 
and the leveling influence of statistics, 
Marcus Loew movie audiences and the 
tabloids. 

He himself has violated the very pith 
and essence of his own doctrine. He 
took an article written by Mr. Johnson, 
lowered to the intelligence of the aver- 
age advertising writer’s mind, and then 
Mr. Ellis submits that to his seat-mate, 
a middle-aged, prosperous-looking 
stranger. 

Mind you, the stranger was not inter- 
ested particularly; in the article. He 
was not given the advantage of the 
context. No one knows, except Mr. 
Ellis, whether the stranger had ever 
progressed past the grade school or-not 
—for being middle-aged and prosper- 


ous-looking is a prerogative of such 


leading citizens as illiterate bootleg- 


£ers. 


However, Mr. Ellis proves his point.: 


A prosperous-looking, middle-aged 
stranger and a Pacific Coast vice-presi- 
dent of a nation-wide transportation 
outfit fail to get, without careful read- 
ing, an intricate message about intelli- 
gence, written for advertising men. 
That being so, it proves that we should 
write all messages for advertising men 
in the words of one-syllable, or two- 
syllables, that will appeal to the ‘“‘aver- 
age’ intelligence represented by the 
two isolated examples chosen from the 
whole population of these United 
States as experimental intelligence 
average. 

Let’s take a tip from Mr. Ellis. Here’s 
a model: ‘Sure I puzzled Naether out. 
Johnson, too, in the course of time, for 
I've been to college. .... It isn’t con- 
tempt that tells me now to write down 
to the stistical level Roy warns us 


against. On the contrary, it’s respect. . 


Respect for busy folks’ valuable time. 
A hunch that ‘time is of the essence 
thereof’ if I want my advertising out- 
put read, even by the upper layers 


of that ‘undefinable diversity.’ ”’ 
After careful consideration we may 
believe that Mr. Ellis has made his 
point. All right, Roy, let’s go to work 
in some other chosen field. If we 
have to write with no senterices, if we 
have to drop out the demonstratives 
and the relatives in order to get read 
even by the upper layers, we’ve wasted 
a lot of time. Let’s try again, and re- 
interpret your paragraph. 

“The average dumb-bell gets our goat. 
Gets it because we worry over him get- 
ting us. Anyhow there ain’t no such 
animal. Except in. schoolroom word 
pictures. Instead of an average dumb- 
bell, we have got something. Some- 
thing as real as mud. That is variety 
—an assortment of minds. Each com- 
plete. Each stands dlone.' ‘ And, also, 
in addition, we’ve got an assortment 
of work. Each mind likes different 
work. Different» play: Different 
amusement. But, each complete per- 
son, represented by a mind, cannot be 
pictured. Cannot be described.” 

No; Mr. Ellis, even writing down to a 
pretty low level, fails to relieve the te- 
dium and inexpressiveness of a style of 
writing that is consciously psychologi- 
cal, that intentionally ‘‘writes down.” 
Clearness, consciseness, a free and col- 
loquial style, couched.in the brief and 
pregnant Anglo-Saxon words we all 
know and love so well—certainly that 
is a requisite in advertising writing. 
Yet when we. write: to the level of the 
bootlegger, ‘we ‘lose the professor. 
When we write-to the level of the 
professor, we lose the smart advertis- 
ing man, . Let’s forget the straw-man 
of average intelligence, and write up 
to the intelligence of a picked reading 
public—M. Watkins. 


good story... 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

There was an article by Saunders Nor- 
vell in the January 19 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. We would like to 
publish an excerpt from this in our 
monthly house organ. Our thoughit 1s 
that the story which was told exempli- 
fies in a very interesting way what the 
right kind of a building material sa'cs- 
man can do to help an architect.— 
P. H. Kuyper, Sec. and Gen, Mitr 
ager, Rolscreen Company, Pella, Lo. 4. 
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Factors That Are Upsetting 
Traditions in 
Drug Distribution 


HE drug business—if the busi- 

ness which finds its ultimate 

outlet through drug stores can 

still be so described—is begin- 
ning to experience its first real shake- 
up in distribution. 

Although the industry, like all 
other industries, has repeatedly been 
disturbed and agitated by various 
changes in the past, the changes have 
come slowly and naturally, allowing 
some leisure in which to cope with 
them. ‘Direct selling, mutual buying, 
chain stores and other innovations 
which were once doomed to fail, have 
gtown to large proportions without 
spectacular entrance. 

But the changes of today have a 
disconcerting habit of appearing in 
headlines without warning, each ap- 
parently more radical and far-reaching 
thant the former. New projects are 
handed to us ready made, as the result 
of plans and promotion, whereas pre- 
viously they were born and reared in 
full view; their development was ob- 
vious to all who cared to look. 

Whether any of the much-discussed 
plans will be as important as they 
are supposed to be could be supported, 
pto or con, by an imposing array of 
authorities on both sides. But regard- 
less of the success of any individual 
effort to effect a change in existing 
meihods of drug distribution, few 
would dispute that conditions are 
ag ing a general revision. 

For the first time the drug whole- 
saler finds his position seriously 


BY H. CG. NORTH 


The manufacturer-retailer union exemplified by 
Drug, Inc., and the activities of the wholesale chain 
sponsored by McKesson and Robbins are two impor- 
tant developments in the drug field that are dis- 
cussed in this article. The drug trade, late in start- 
ing, is catching up with the general movement to 
concentrate more and more on the consumer. 


threatened. Heretofore, any thought 
that the jobber of drugs could be dis- 
pensed with, as in many other indus- 
tries, has been dismissed with an airy 
wave of the hand. The huge number 
of lines carried by the retail druggist 
and the great number of manufac- 
turers who contribute to his stock have 
been sufficient reasons for deeming the 
wholesale druggist a thing of the 
gods. It has been logically argued that 
it would be impossible for the retailer 
to buy his 8,000 or 12,000 lines from 
individual manufacturers; that the 
manufacturer could not afford to sell, 
and carry the 50,000 and more retail 
accounts; that someone must be pre- 
pared to replenish the retailer’s supply 
from some 50,000 and more articles 
bought from over 4,000 manufac- 
turers at a moment’s notice. These and 
other arguments based chiefly on the 
retailer’s varied stock and small orders 
of individual articles have not only 
been convincing, but sound. 
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Consequently, until very recently, all 
competition which confronted the 
wholesale druggist from outside the 
ranks has been dealt with as outlaw 
competition. The assumption has al- 
ways been that any attempt to dis- 
tribute through channels other than 
those controlled by the wholesaler 
constituted an encroachment on in- 
alienable rights. Instead of meeting 
new competition on economic grounds, 
jobbers have clung to a belief that the 
natural order of things must triumph, 
and militant insistence upon the ob- 
servance of this order was all that was 
needed to keep it alive. 

But in the meantime, direct selling, 
always practiced by some manufac- 
turers, has grown in volume until 
there are few producers who do not 
deal direct with the larger buyers. 
Mutual drug companies, cooperative 
wholesalers and local buying groups 
have taken over a good proportion of 
the wholesale trade. Chain stores 
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have cut huge slices out of the urban 
business. It has been demonstrated 
that it is not the wholesaler but the 
wholesaling function which is neces- 
sary to drug distribution, and whoever 
performs it most efficiently and most 
economically, whether manufacturer, 
retailer, jobber, or all three, will sur- 
vive. 

It was first thought that the success 
of the chain was due entirely to its 
buying advantages and lower retail 
prices. As a result, buying groups of 
independent retailers, cooperative and 
mutual wholesalers and other organiza- 
tions offering price inducements in- 
creased with the growth of chain 
stores. And upon this theory there 
came an influx of semi-jobbers, former 
liquor houses, cut-rate and _short-line 
wholesalers catering to the drug trade. 


The New Touchstones 


But it is now seen that buying cheap 
is but one of the reasons for the 
chain’s popularity. Price alone has 
lost its former merit; management and 
service, knowing what to sell and how 
to sell it, are now the touchstones. 
When this state of mind is reached 
the consumer assumes new importance, 
and all factors in production and dis- 
tribution become interested in retail- 
ing. 

The tendency to closer union of 
manufacturing and retailing, which 
has so long been evident, especially in 
the shoe industry, is just beginning to 
bud in the drug business. Although 
this view may be disputed, every sign 
points in that direction. The move- 
ment is by no means new in other 
lines; it has been delayed in the drug 
industry because of the increasing 
number of items the wholesaler car- 
ries. 

The outstanding example of manu- 
facturer-retailer union is, of course, the 
United Drug Company, now Drug, 
Inc. This company was founded in 
1902 by forty retail druggists. It 
started as a drug manufacturer, dis- 
tributing originally through the 
founder retailers, but soon establish- 
ing Rexall agents, now numbering 
over 10,000. 

Although the Louis K. Liggett 
Company was not formed until 1909 
and the first Liggett store not opened 
until 1912, it entered the retail field 
in 1904, when it opened a store in 
Buffalo, because of a Rexall agent's 
refusal to pay in full for his stock 
subscription. There being no other 
acceptable druggist, some of the direc- 
tors formed the Cahoon-Lyon Drug 
Company to operate a retail store. 

The growth of the Liggett chain 
differs not a bit from the growth of 
any manufacturer's chain in any other 
line. As manufacturing facilities 


were acquired, the need for greater 
volume was increasingly felt in the 
trading centers toward which our 
population is rapidly concentrating. 
The best locations were too expensive 
for most independent merchants to 
operate at a profit, and the company 
could elect to open its own stores or 
lose a large part of available business. 
Other manufacturers in other indus- 
tries have opened retail outlets for 
similar reasons. 

It is of interest to note that the 
first Liggett store was opened in New 
York at Broadway and 34th Street, 
at a rental of $110,000 a year. The 
company was severely criticized for the 
excessive rent, and as an offset the 
directors authorized charging $50,000 
of this sum to advertising. But the 
offset was never needed for the store 
showed a profit the first year, and 
today its profits rank third in the Lig- 
gett chain. 

Once the McKesson & Robbins 
chain of wholesalers is complete and 
well under way the management will 
doubtless find itself confronted with 
the problem of finding suitable dealers 
in the larger cities where leases are 
valuable. So far as can be seen of 
the design behind the merger of job- 
bing houses, it is to affiliate manufac- 
turing, wholesaling and _ retailing, 
either loosely or otherwise. It is un- 
derstood that the wholesalers merged 
in the holding company will operate 
independently in their own localities, 
under the supervision of an executive 
committee from the joined houses. The 
wholesaler members, it is understood, 
will exist under their present firm 
names, ‘‘Associated with McKesson & 
Robbins.” 

It is expected that all manufactur- 
ing now done by wholesalers will 
ultimately be conducted in the plant 
in Bridgeport and that present pro- 
duction will be extended. 

The completed organization will be 
able to offer national distribution to 
manufacturers through one company, 
and it is expected that through a work- 
ing arrangement with a hundred or 
more manufacturers this can be accom- 
plished at a moderate discount. 


Offers National Distribution 


The plan of McKesson & Robbins, 
apparently, is to begin by completing 
its wholesale membership and affiiat- 
ing itself in some way with manufac- 
turers. Once the jobbing units are 
functioning smoothly, a concerted 
effort to help the retailer is likely. 

One of the primary objects of the 
merger is said to be to preserve the 
independent drug market, which can- 
not meet present-day competition 
alone. The druggist is more of a 
professional man than a merchant, and 


it is merchandising aid that McKes- 
son & Robbins hope to supply. 

If a prediction is permissible, it is 
that should the plan be successful, 
McKesson & Robbins will inevitably 
become an operator of retail drug 
stores. The establishment of retai! 
agencies, with few exceptions, has led 
to a proprietary interest in them on the 
part of the manufacturer. Agencies, 
under the best management, have « 
habit of going broke, and jobbers and 
manufacturers have the choice of los- 
ing the credit extended to them and 
the good will developed in a desirable 
location, or taking over the store. And 
of equal importance, city sales are con- 
stantly becoming a greater part of total 
volume. One estimate has it that 75 
per cent of the drug business is in 
urban stores. The difficulty of secur- 
ing agents in these centers has been 
demonstrated time and again. 

It is said on good authority that a 
McKesson & Robbins chain has ai- 
ready been urged by some retailers 
who have bought stock in the com- 


pany. 
Independents Organize 


The Mutual Drug Company has re- 
cently organized URE Druggist, Inc., 
a chain of individually owned drug 
stores, to aid the independent druggist 
in meeting chain store competition. As 
is known, the company owns and is 
associated with sixteen wholesale drug 
houses, and has purchased the Bur- 
rough Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to be operated as a URE 
Druggist factory. Heretofore the 
Mutual Drug Company, like the co- 
operatives, has been concerned only 
with offering the retailers cash savings 
on their purchases. It is now interested 
in identifying the stores which it 
serves by means of window signs and 
advertising and is offering “plans that 
are available, workable, economical” 
to its members which will “perpetuate 
their future on a competitive basis.” 

Chains manufacture on a scale in 
keeping with their volume of sales, 
extending their manufacturing activ- 
ities as the number of outlets grows. 
The manufacturing facilities of Liggett 
are, of course, represented in the sub- 
sidiaries of Drug, Inc. Walgreen 
makes ice cream, candy, syrups and 
bread; bakes ham and packs codliver 
oil. Its Valentine laboratories make 
about 250 brands of face powders, 
soaps, creams, etc. Other chains en- 
gage in production to more or less 
degree. 

Pharmaceutical manu fac turers, 
whether they sell direct to the retailer 
or through. the wholesaler, make their 
appeal in person to the physician, 
whom they consider their ultimate 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Jobber Conducts Educational 


Tour for Dealers 


While other wholesalers are lamenting that 
dealers are indifferent and slow to adopt 
new ideas, the San Antonio Drug Company 
comes out with this constructive plan de- 
signed to give their customers new sales 
ammunition. Plans of the same character 
as this educational trip have won undisputed 
leadership for this concern in the Southwest. 


FIDELITY 


EDUCATIONAL TRIP 
TO CHICAGO 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


HAT is to become of the 
enterprising jobber is an- 
swered in part by an educa- 
tional program being con- 
ducted by the San Antonio Drug Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas, the newest 
feature of which was a recent trip to 


Chicago for nearly 150 dealers of this 


wholesale house. 

A special train, chartered by the 
company, left San Antonio on the 
morning of February 2, to return ten 
days later, carrying nearly 150 retail 
druggists of southwest Texas to Chi- 
cago and other middle-western drug 
manufacturing centers, on an educa- 
tional tour. Of this number, forty- 
two retailers paid not a cent for the 
trip. It was a gift from the San An- 
tonio Drug Company. The others 
paid only the actual cost of the trip 
to the company. 

“We believe that it is a part of the 
duties of the modern drug jobber not 
only to give honest and earnest repre- 
sentation to the manufacturers whose 
products he carries, but to educate re- 
tail druggists to be better merchants,” 
declares William Ochse, president of 
the company. ‘“This trip of ours was 
one of our steps toward helping our 
dealers to become better druggists. 
We believe that as they improve their 
business methods our business with 
them will increase. We are not, there- 
fore, conducting our educational cam- 
paign as merely a charitable gesture, 
bu: because we know that it is good 
business. We find that helping our 
dealers to be better merchants is a 
pari of our investment upon which 
we receive returns, the same as our 
delivery department, or sales floor or 
Our buying system.” 

There were, obviously perhaps, two 


““We believe it is 
part of the 


modern jobber’s A NEW Planned Selling Campaign designed to increase 
your sales, interest your clerks, and to add to 
‘ ‘ é é : : é 
be better mer- TS Plan provides 6 monthly contests wherein 6 Drug 
Store Proprietors will win memberships in this party 
and further provides a ~lerks sales, four. winners in which 


will also be entitled to make this tour. 


duty to educate f; 
retail dealers to your Profits. 


chants,” declares 
Mr. Ochse. 


At the expense of the SAN ANTONIO DRUG CO. 


‘ ee 


general purposes of this educational 
tour. One was to give dealer-custom- 
ers an opportunity to learn more about 
their business by seeing how other 
dealers operate and by witnessing the 
manufacture of many of the commod- 
ities which they sell. The other was 
to increase immediate and future sales 
of the San Antonio Drug Company. 
Officers of the company agree that it 
accomplished both objectives and that 
this tour undoubtedly is merely a fore- 
runner to others which will follow 
from time to time. 

Selection of the dealers to make the 
free trip, with all ordinary personal 
expenses paid, came about through a 
series of sales contests conducted by 
the company. The plan was so de- 
signed that the small druggist had an 
equal chance with the biggest chain 
stores to win one of these free trips. 

The first contest was during the 
month of June, last year, and served 
one feature of the company’s Seventy- 
Fourth anniversary drive. It was limi- 
ted to the sale of one line—Western 
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Company Products—and offered free 
trips to the ten druggists who made 
the best records in their respective 
classes. 

“At the time we launched this con- 
test,”” explains J. G. Finnegan, exploi- 
tation manager, “we did not expect to 
extend the idea to such lengths; but 
after we saw the interest manifested 
by the trade, we decided to hold an- 
other monthly event. The result was 
that we held some sort of contest, in 
which winners were to receive a free 
trip on our February educational tour, 
each month from June through No- 
vember.” 

As explained by Mr. Finnegan, the 
first monthly contest featured only 
Western Company lines. The second 
month featured four lines selected by 
the company; and each succeeding 
period had specific lines or items on 
which dealers were judged in selecting 
the winners. 

In order that all retailers might have 
an equal chance to make the trip, the 

(Continued cn page 400) 


Van Raalte Eliminates 
Squabbles with Salesmen 


During the past month Sales Management has 
been presenting the results of a survey of com- 
pensation plans and methods in use in more than 
four hundred companies in various lines of business. 
The first three articles dealt with general trends in 
compensation, salary plans, bonus plans, plans based 
on profits, both sliding and flat commission plans, 
pension plans and other subjects. Beginning with 
this article on the payment plan being used by Van 
Raalte Company we will present the experiences 
of several individual companies in this connection. 


HE Van _ Raalte Company, 

manufacturers of hosiery, silk 

underwear and gloves, has made 

two important changes in com- 
pensation arrangements for salesmen 
within the past five years. Some of 
these changes depended on outside 
conditions: changing demands, and 
shifting markets; others depended on 
inside conditions: sales costs, certain 
factors in handling the salesmen, and 
so forth. 

This company’s experience in this 
connection is being presented here in 
detail, as a part of a broader survey 
of compensation methods, because it 
involves problems common to one 
big class of manufacturers: those who 
are struggling to build a style or spe- 
cialty appeal into standard merchan- 
dise, and through this means to build 
business up to the quality level be- 
yond the price-cutting free-for-all in 
the cheaper grades of merchandise. 

In the early ’20’s Van Raalte sales- 
men worked on a straight salary ar- 
rangement, plus a bonus on shipments 
in excess as a quota. At that time 
almost all silk hosiery was still being 
sold as a staple; the color craze had 
not set in; there wasn’t a pronounced 
demand for the perishable, luxury 
product. 

This arrangement was unsatisfactory 
for a number of different reasons. The 
first stumbling-block came in the set- 
ting of the quota figure. At that time 


definite statistical information on the 
value of potential business was not 
available, and it was extremely diffh- 
cult to set the quota figure so that it 
was both fair to the house and satis- 
factory to the salesman. 

Then, as now, production schedules 
were planned far in advance, and the 
company continuously had a certain 
amount of job-lot merchandise which 
had to be moved—merchandise which 


was going dead on the manufacturer’s ” 


hands because of shifting demands or 
style changes, or any one of the hun- 
dred other factors that enter into such 
situations. It was the company’s 
policy to move this merchandise at cut 
prices to keep it from going absolutely 
dead and piling up inventories. With 
the bonus offered on sales volume over 
a minimum quota, the company dis- 
covered that the men were frequently 
pushing the job merchandise and 
drawing bonuses on shipments when 
they actually represented a loss to the 
house. When a salesman called on 
a dealer the first thing he looked for 
was a chance to move several thousand 
dozen of the job goods instead of 
pushing the newer, more profitable 
style items in the line—the items that 
should have been pushed. 

Five years ago, then, the bonus was 
dropped, and the men put on a 
straight salary basis. The matter of 
incentive was taken care of through 
an arrangement whereby the following 
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year’s salary was based on the growth 
the territory showed during any cur- 
rent year. If, for example, a man 
had been drawing a salary of $4,000 
a year, and his volume for the year 
showed an increase of 20 per cent, his 
salary for the following year was 
raised to $4,800. 

The disadvantage of this arrange- 
ment lay in the fact that there was no 
way to take into account changing 
economic conditions. Here is an in- 
stance: suppose a man had been work- 
ing on a $3,000 salary, with expenses 
of $3,000 for the year, and he did a 
total volume of $120,000; that 
amounts to a sales expense of 5 per 
cent. If then, this man increased his 
volume in one year by 20 per cent, his 
salary became $3,600. Then, due to 
conditions entirely outside his control 
(a good example is the year the wheat 
spoiled in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, with a resulting weak 
market there), his sales volume for 
the following year fell to $90,000. 
This would mean (figuring traveling 
expenses as practically constant) a 
sales cost of 7.3 per cent, which might 
be a prohibitive figure for the territory 
under consideration. 


Further Changes 


To overcome this problem, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, a further shift was made 
in the compensation arrangement for 
the Van Raalte salesmen. The men 
were put on a straight salary, with a 
quota set for each territory on the basis 
of the average worth of that terri- 
tory according to net shipments. Ex- 
cess shipments beyond that quota drew 
a commission. One per cent was paid 
on the first few thousand dollars’ 
worth of business above the minimum; 
2 per cent on all above this second fig- 
ure. For example, a man on a $125,- 
000 quota might receive 1 per cent on 
volume between that figure and $150,- 
000, and 2 per cent on all above that. 

The quota was set at a figure which 
the company felt to be the minimum 
amount of business they could afford 
to take out of the particular territory 
under consideration. In other worcs, 
any salesman who couldn’t sell the 
amount of the quota was not g0 d 
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Salary 


BY A. R. HAHN 


enough to retain. The commission 
paid over the quota took care of pro- 
viding an incentive. This commission 
is paid the first of the month it falls 
due. If a man passes his quota of 
$250,000 the middle of October, and 
by the end of that month has sold 
$250,500 in total volume, on Novem- 
ber 1st he draws his 1 per cent com- 
mission on that $500 overage. And 
so on to the end of the year. 

“It has been our experience,” says 
Emanuel J. Weil, in charge of 
Van Raalte sales, “that the men actu- 
ally do their best work after they have 
passed their quotas. 

“For example, our Denver man 
came in to the home office last year in 
October with but $500 to go toward 
making his quota. He knew that after 
that month he would have some extra 
commissions coming, 
so he asked the pri- 
vilege of drawing 
$150 against this 
over-quota business 
that he knew he was 
going to get during 


2 * 
the following two RESTEN 
months. : = 


“He explained that 
he want- 
ed to 
buy his 
wife's Christmas 
presents while he 
was in New York, 
because she would 
enjoy them more if 
they had Fifth Ave- 
nue names on the 
boxes. We gave him 
the advance he requested, and he 
bought the presents. A week or so 
after he had returned to his territory 
he wrote that he was working harder 
than ever to build up his volume, be- 
cause he knew he had already used up 
the first $150 worth of ‘commission 
he had coming. This is a fair example 
of tie way this extra compensation 
works out in drawing additional effort 
from the men in the field.” 

If, under the present arrangement, 
aman ends the year with shipments 
behie.d his quota, and that decrease is 
due «> economic conditions, no penalty 
is exacted, but if the decrease is trace- 
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able to lessened effort on the part of 
the man, his next year’s salary is likely 
to be smaller, with a smaller quota, to 
enable him to make up for the loss he 
suffered. 

If a man fails several years in suc- 
cession in making his quota, he is re- 
placed. This year but one man out 
of thirty-eight is being dropped; his 
territory showed a sales cost of 12 
per cent plus which the company con- 
sidered very much above the maximum 
cost that could be carried. 

Van Raalte has one rather unusual 
policy in the hiring of new men: they 
are given a year’s contract, and there- 
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He explained that he wanted to 
buy his wife’s Christmas presents 
while he was in New York “be- 
cause she would enjoy them more 
if they had Fifth Avenue names on 
the boxes.” 


Illustration 
by 


Lazarnick. 


fore have that length of time in which 
to make good. The company feels 
that it is scarcely fair to judge a man 
by two or three months’ work. The 
fact that he has a yeat’s contract gives 
a new man confidence that he will 
have enough time to show what he can 
do, enough time to do the missionary 
work that is necessary toward building 
up his territory. 

Van Raalte concentrates on quality 
business—the type of business that re- 
quires educational work with dealers’ 
clerks, and more special promotion ef- 
forts of one kind or another than 

(Continued on page 411) 
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Reciprocity Buying—the 
Ball-and-Chain of Distribution 


prove the present demoralized 

state of our distribution we shall 

first have to eliminate a number 
of business practices that are re- 
sponsible for a considerable amount 
of confusion and unnecessary cost. 
Among these practices I am familiar 
with none that is more demoralizing 
than reciprocity buying, a method of 
forcing business which is growing and 
creating numerous costly evils. In 
reality this practice not only suppresses 
competition, but it constitutes a boy- 
cott in effect; a form of commercial 
bribery, and is uneconomic from every 
viewpoint. 

Because I use these sinister expres- 
sions to describe a widely prevalent 
business practice, I do not want to be 
charged with unfairly criticizing or 
condemning other business concerns. 
In the majority of cases, I am sure, 
reciprocity buying is engaged in with 
no thought as to its disastrous influ- 
ence, and in numerous instances its 
results are charged to other causes. As 
it happens, it has always been the 
habit of my company to consider every 
proposed practice or change of policy 
by thinking it through to its probable 
consequences, and for this reason we 
not only refused to engage in reci- 
procity buying, but have carefully 
studied its results. Therefore I feel 
that our observation should be of value 
to individual companies and to some 


IE we are ever going to im- 


Calling reciprocity buying “one of the dangerous 
results of the blind desire for volume at any cost on 
the part of manufacturers and distributors who 
have forgotten that today’s mistakes must be paid 
for tomorrow” this manufacturer tells how he sees 
this practice of you-buy-from-me-and-I’ll-buy- 
from-you demoralizing production and distribu- 
tion wherever the policy has been put in force. 


As told to James True 


BY CG D. GARRETSON 
President, Electric Hose & Rubber Company 


of the analytical specialists who are 
striving to solve our distribution prob- 
lems, by calling their attention to the 
cause of a demoralizing and costly dis- 
tributive burden. 

It is no secret that a number of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the 
country furnish their purchasing 
departments at regular intervals with 
lists of the names of manufacturers 
and others who have bought their 
goods, with the amounts purchased, 
and with positive instructions to con- 
fine purchasing to them as far as 
possible. And it is amazing the extent 
to which this unsound practice has 
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been adopted. It influences the buy- 
ing of almost every commodity. 
Every day our salesmen report that 
they cannot sell some manufacturer for 
the reason that we do not use his 
products, or that a wholesaler will not 
carry our goods because he has a reci- 
procity agreement with some manu 
facturer from whom he must buy. 

In this proposition there is no cor. 
sideration of quality, price or terms. 
promptness of delivery, the salabilir 
of products, or the merchandising as 
sistance offered the wholesaler. Li! 
many others, we are denied th 
privilege of open competition on 


fair basis, because we will not adopt 
a policy that is uneconomic and te- 
quires a practice that is demoralizing 
to our own and to general distribution. 
If this is not the suppression of com- 
petition I do not know what it should 
be called. 

The extent to which reciprocity 
buying suppresses competition would 
be indicated by the aggregate of the 
business so conducted, if we could 
estimate the figure. Obviously, we 
can do little more than guess at the 
total; but I am sure that it runs into 
many millions of dollars every year. 
In one instance, a wholesaler who 
could not sell a large industrial plant 
because of a reciprocity agreement 
between the buyer and another dis- 
tributor, made an investigation and 
found that the plant had bought on 
the reciprocity plan about $50,000 
worth of materials in his line within 
a period of several months. Doubt- 
less this sum could be multiplied by 
several thousand without exceeding the 
total volume of similar transactions 
over the same period of time. 

For the reason that the practice ex- 
cludes manufacturers aud wholesalers 
from competing openly on a fair basis, 
it constitutes a boycott. A reciprocity 
buyer simply boycotts all sellers who 
do not allow him to select their 
sources of supply. And in many in- 
stances the purchasing agents are 
guided by means that are highly ques- 
tionable, if they are not illegal. 

While commercial bribery is not a 
pleasing phrase with which to name 
a practice engaged in by many large 
and —. business concerns, there 
is no doubt in my mind that it applies 
to reciprocity buying. If, in ane to 
secure a share of a manufacturer's 
business, it is necessary for me to give 


an order on which, let us say, there 
is a profit of five hundred dollars, I 
see no difference in principle in hand- 
ing him a check for five hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the first instance, practically 
every reciprocity buyer in our line of 
business would consider the proposi- 
tion; but if I offered the profit on 
the order, in the form of a check, 
he would probably throw me out of 
his office. However, the inevitable re- 
sults that follow both transactions are 
just about identical, as far as dis- 
tribution is concerned. 


Effect on Personnel: 


It is a simple matter to trace down 
the major evils of reciprocity buying 
in any organization that operates un- 
der this policy, and one of the worst 
is the demoralizing effect on the 
morale of many of those who are re- 
sponsible for the success of the busi- 
ness. Good purchasing agents are 
employed because of their knowledge 
of commodities and markets, and their 
ability to buy goods economically. 
When their hands are tied by reci- 
procity agreements they are prevented 
from giving their best service, and 
they naturally resent the imposition. 
It is the same with superintendents 
and foremen, for although they are 
held responsible for the quality of the 
output, they are not allowed to select 
some of the important materials neces- 
sary for production. 

From the same cause, delays and 
hidden losses are a serious detriment to 
production. As an example, not long 
ago the superintendent of a large 
manufacturing concern told me that 
the completion of fourteen units, in 
each of which about $30,000 was in- 
vested, had been held up for several 


weeks awaiting equipment costing only 
$130 a unit, bought from a reciprocat- 
ing manufacturer who could not make 
delivery. In this case a good cus- 
tomer was compelled to wait for his 
shipment, interest on the manufac- 
turer's investment accumulated and ate 
into profit, storage space was un- 
necessarily occupied, the routine of 
manufacture was disturbed, and the 
production force was considerably dis- 
organized. 

The superintendent who related the 
experience told me that he requested 
the purchasing department to buy the 
equipment from another company 
whose goods he had previously used 
and found superior to the equipment 
ordered. The purchasing agent re- 
plied that he could not order the goods 
elsewhere, since he was under instruc- 
tions to adhere to the reciprocity 
policy, and added that for all he cared 
the production could remain un- 
shipped until it rotted. 

Similar costly results occur in every 
business organization that operates 
under the policy of reciprocity buying. 
It costs money to buy goods intelli- 
gently, and every unintelligent in- 
fluence on the buying makes the goods 
cost more. .It costs money when any 
group of producing workers becomes 
discontented and discouraged. Both 
manufacturing and selling costs are 
increased when goods are delayed and 
when inferior materials are used in 
their production, and these are but a 
few of the manufacturer’s liabilities 
that are correctly charged against the 
reciprocity buying policy. 

In the transportation of commodities 
we also find a burden of unnecessary 
cost and a disorganizing influence due 
to the reciprocity policy. Frequently 

(Continued on page 415) 
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An Outline of Mergers 


Hitherto Mr. Murphy, in this series of articles, has 
dealt with the tendency to combinations and their 
advantages. He now points out the weaknesses in- 
herent in mergers. Citing many nationally known 
companies, he contrasts the success of a number of 
merged concerns with the success of their inde- 


pendent competitors. 


His analysis is startling. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HIS series so far has been con- 

fined almost altogether to a 

presentation of the case for 

mergers. The remaining ar- 
ticles in this outline will be devoted 
to the other side of the subject. 

We have seen that many benefits 
accrue from mergers. A consolida- 
tion frequently brings about numer- 
ous economies in both production and 
distribution. Often it eliminates irre- 
sponsible elements in a trade. It 
strengthens an industry that had been 
weakened by reckless competition. It 
infuses new life into a decadent busi- 
ness. It gives struggling companies 
the resources, the power and the am- 
bition to fight giant competitors. 
These and a hundred-and-one other 
advantages of the merger have been 
recounted in detail in the preceding 
instalments. 

So unequivocally commendatory has 
been the trend of the series up to this 
point that readers may be gaining the 
impression that mergers are always 
successful. Let me hasten to correct 
that impression. No one knows what 
percentage of the mergers that have 
been organized during the last few 
years will justify the hopes of their 
promoters. Ordinarily it takes a con- 
solidation several years to “jell.” 
None of these recent mergets have as 
yet been put to a sufficiently severe 
trial to test the soundness of their 
structure or the competence of their 
management. 

We do know, however, that many 
of the mergers of the 1890's and the 
early 1900’s gradually petered out and 
have disappeared from the commercial 
skyline, or else they have been re- 
duced by the corrosion of time to but 
miniatures of the large proportions 
in which they were originally pro- 
jected. A number of these early 


“trusts” have been dissolved by the 
Government as being in restraint of 
trade. The units of these former 
combines are now functioning as sep- 
arate enterprises. In fact, many of 
these unscrambled units have become 
veritable ‘“‘trusts’” in themselves. 
Everyone knows of course that some 
of the dissolved American Tobacco 
and Standard Oil Companies have 
achieved more as individual organiza- 
tions than the combines might have 
accomplished if the Courts had left 
them intact. 

Of course, a large number of the 
consolidations that were organized 
twenty to thirty years ago have more 
than vindicated themselves. No one 
could question the success of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
American Can Company, the General 
Motors Corporation, the International 
Harvester Company, the National Bis- 
cuit Company, the National Lead 
Company and a score of other enter- 
prises of similar standing. Neither 
can it be doubted that these concerns 
were helped tremendously by the fact 
that they started in their present cor- 
porate shape as mergers. 

On the other hand, it is more than 
likely that at least a few of the plants 
that went into these mergers would 
have attained national proportions, 
though they had remained independ- 
ent. It is even conceivable that some 
of them might have grown quite as 
big as separate entities as the combine 
has grown as an affiliation. 

It is significant that the leading 
companies in numerous industries won 
their position without the help of a 
consolidation. The R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company is far in the lead of 
any combine or company that was in a 
combine in its industry. Few specialty 
food manufacturers can exhibit a rec- 
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ord such as has been run up by the 
Campbell Soup Company. Campbe!! 
has absorbed one or two small com- 
petitors, but in no sense could the 
present Campbell organization be re- 
garded as a merger. It requires the 
combined General Motors Corporation 
to match the record of the Ford Motor 
Company. The American Chicle 
Company is a consolidation. The 
Wrigley Company is not. Which is 
the more successful? 

The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany achieved its eminence as an in- 
dependent manufacturer. Now that it 
is a unit of the Radio Corporation of 
America, it remains to be seen whether 
the energy behind it will equal that 
which has characterized Victor man- 
agement for a third of a century. Since 
the Colgate Company and the Palm- 
olive Company have amalgamated, 
there are some evidences that the 
merger still lacks the punch for which 
both companies were formerly noted. 

Harvey Firestone’s tire business has 
not been the biggest moneymaker in 
the industry, but it has been consist- 
ently more efficient than some of the 
consolidations with which it has been 
competing. The Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of 
Vaseline, has a Standard Oil connec- 
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Virgil Jordan, chief economist 
of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, sees no menace 
to the small man in merger 
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No. 8. Some Problems Mergers Fail to Solve 
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Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 

of the Treasury, thinks that 

because business is big it is not 
necessarily a menace. 


tion. Vaseline is a wonderful prod- 
uct. Not only has it numerous uses 
in itself, but it can be made the base 
of many other meritorious articles. It 
has the possibilities of Listerine. And 
yet, compare what the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company has done for Listerine 
with what has been done for Vase- 
line. For instance, Chesebrough has 
had a Vaseline hair tonic for years, 
but the company has tried its best to 
keep it a secret. 


Unguentine vs. Vaseline 


Unguentine has a petrolatum in- 
gtedient. What the Norwich Phar- 
macal Company has acccomplished 
with Unguentine indicates another 
field that Chesebrough has been neg- 
lecting. The marvelous market un- 
covered by Vick’s Vapo Rub is another 
Opportunity missed by Vaseline. 
Chesebrough has not even given Vase- 
line a retail sales organization of its 
Own. For years it has been distributed 
by Colgate and Company. 

Make a parallel between the 
achicvements of the Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Company, operator of restaurants, 
bakeries and candy shops, with the 
tecords of Huyler’s, Happiness Stores, 
Park & Tilford’s, or any other chain 
of e.ting places that has grown out of 


consolidations. The more the parallel 
is studied, the more is the wonder at 
what Mr. Shattuck has been able to do. 

The most promising innovation that 
has been brought into the meat busi- 
ness in many a year was not intro- 
duced by Swift or Armour or any of 
the big packers, but by a comparative- 
ly small concern—George A. Hormel 
& Co. of Austin, Minnesota. The 
product is Hormel’s cooked ham, which 
is put up in cans, ready to serve. 

It would be no trick at all to cite 
several hundred examples of this kind, 
showing that independent concerns 
have put it all over their gigantic com- 
petitors. Whereas the number of com- 
panies that have succeeded on a mag- 
nificent scale without the aid of 
mergers would reach well into the 
hundreds, the number of consolida- 
tions that have similarly succeeded 
would fall considerably short of a 
hundred. 


Where Profits Are Made 


It is undeniably true that big busi- 
ness organizations have an overwhelm- 
ing advantage over the small con- 
cern. Income tax figures prove this 
conclusively. Articles have already 
been published in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, detailing the startling fact that 
a large percentage of the corporation 
incomes earned in this country is go- 
ing to a few hundred large organiza- 
tions. For 1926, for example, 459,244 
corporations reported to the Govern- 
ment. Of these, 214 concerns earned 
36 per cent of all the corporation prof- 
it made in the United States in 1926. 
These 214 concerns each had an aver- 
age net income of $16,000,000. Out 
of the more than 400,000 concerns 
making a report for that year, only 
258,134 had any taxable income to 
disclose. These companies showed a 
net income of only $24,000 on the 
average. 

Our analyst divides corporation in- 
come-producers into six classes. Class 
A represents those having an income 
of $5,000,000 or over. Class B cov- 
ers those earning betweeen $1,000,000 
and $5,000,000. Class C includes cor- 
porations showing returns of between 
$100,000 and $1,000,000. We are 
not interested in the other three classes 
in this article, as surely a company that 
did not earn at least $100,000 would 
not be included in the class of Big 
Business. The following table pre- 
sents an analysis of the number of con- 
cerns whose income tax figures, be- 
tween the years of 1918 and 1926, 
showed them to fall within the first 
three classifications as profit makers: 
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A B [ 
1926...... 214 883 9,203 
ae 196 917 9,626 
ee 162 739 ~—-7,945 
a 168 858 9,180 
ae 120 725 8,019 
a 70 461 4,799 
1920...... 160 836 ~—-8,763 
ee 183 1,056 10,632 
1998. .05. 180 846 8,608 


The manufacturing industries and 
transportation and other public utilities 
made the best showing. In the public 
utility group in 1926, there were sixty 
Class A companies and 148 Class B 
companies. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries for that year there were 106 
Class A profit-producers and 441 in 
Class B. 

These figures demonstrate conclu- 
sively that Big Business is getting 
most of the profits that are being made 
in this country. Properly, perhaps, we 
should eliminate Class C from the 
“Big Business’ grouping. If we do 
that, it will be found that there are 
only eleven or twelve hundred organ- 
izations that deserve to be included in 
the “Big Business’” denomination. 

Only a small percentage of these 
big outfits arrived at their present 
position through consolidation. For 
convenience, let us say that there are 
one hundred outstandingly successful 

(Continued on page 404) 


Craig B. Hazlewood, president 

of the American Bankers’ Asso- 

ciation, says American business 

is putting too much emphasis 
on size. 


If a salesman has a poor mind 
and a poor memory, if he can- 
not retain the instructions he 
receives, he will, of course, never 
make a success commensurate 
with the possibilities of his ter- 
ritory, and I wish to add that 
this lack of mentality is possibly 
one of the outstanding causes of 
why salesmen do only “fairly 
well.” 


Mr."Fairly Well” 


—the Most Expensive Salesman 


In this conclusion to his article in last week’s issue, 
Mr. Norvell tells some more stories of salesmen who 
didn’t make the grade and explains why it was that 


they could never do better than “fairly well.” 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 


President, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


ECENTLY, here in New York, 
we have had an automobile 
show. I desired to buy an 
automobile. I thought of 

buying a machine of the same make 
and style as one owned by a friend. 
However, it occurred to me that it 
would be a good idea to at least see 
the styles, so I went to the show. 

I walked to the display of the 
manufacturer whose car I had decided 
to purchase. Here a_ nice-looking 
young man, nicely dressed, with a very 
pleasant face, greeted me. Could he 
show me a car? I told him what I 
wanted. He led me up to a car of 
the model I had been thinking about. 
He was evidently very tired. He did 
not talk this car to me at all. I had 
to ask questions to extract any in- 
formation out of him. What were 
the new points on this car this year? 
The sale of a high-priced car did not 


seem to interest him in the slightest. 
Finally, as he leaned up against the 
car, he remarked, ‘Gee, I’m tired. 
This has been some hard week. Do 
you know, I go on this job at ten in 
the morning and stay until ten o’clock 
at night.” ‘‘Well,” I replied, “I don’t 
think that’s so hard. I suppose during 
part of the day you have very few peo- 
ple here, and then you can sit in one 
of your nicely upholstered cars.” I 
could not resist the temptation to re- 
mark, “I guess the reason you are so 
tired is not because you are here until 
ten o'clock at night, but it is because 
of what you do after ten o'clock.” 
He admitted that was true. The night 
before he had been on “‘some party!” 
So I did not buy a car from him, 
as I had intended. I will buy it from 
the local agent in my home town. 
There was a colored man, dressed 
in livery, who was dusting off the 
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cars. He gave me the number and 
description of this particular car. 
This colored porter gave me more 
information about the car than the 
salesman. He did not seem to be 
so tired. 

Then I wandered around and 
looked at other cars. In one display 
of another make I asked the price 
of a certain car. The salesman 
looked up a catalogue, turned over 
several pages and finally gave me 
the price. Then, coming back the 

same way a little later, I again 
stopped before the same car and 
there was another salesman. I asked 
him the price. He picked up a cata- 
logue, turned through several pages, 
and then gave me a different price, 
a small difference of just $390. I 
then suggested to him mildly that 
what they needed in their exhibit was 
an arbitrator. ‘Why do we need an 
arbitrator?” he asked. “Well,” I re- 
plied, “to arbitrate between your 
salesmen in order to decide which is 
the right price of your car.” 


It Seems Strange 


It does seem strange, doesn’t it, that 
with a small catalogue, with only a 
few styles of cars, with certain fixed 
rates for extras, that any man with 
any head or memory at all can’t re- 
member the prices of all his cars, but 
here were all these well-dressed, nice- 
looking chaps, and none of them 
seemed to know the prices of their 
products. Stop and think of the 
enormous expense to which automo- 
bile manufacturers go in making their 
displays and keeping up their sales- 
rooms and then imagine a salesman 
having to hunt a catalogue and then 
turn through a number of pages, while 
the customer waits to find out what 
the cars are worth. 

The point I am making in this 
rather long-drawn-out story is that 
any man of brains or intelligence, 
whether he was instructed to do so or 
not, if he expected to be an automo- 
bile salesman, would naturally, first of 
all learn the prices of his automobiles. 
The surprising thing is that these 
young morons, who haven’t enough 
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brains to learn their prices, can hold 
their jobs, dress well, and get away 
with it. 

Now, in this connection, I wish to 
tell an experience I had with this class 
of salesman. He had been traveling 
for a competitor. He called and ap- 
plied for a position. He impressed 
me very favorably indeed. He was 
unusually nice looking, had a very 
pleasant manner, a nice voice and he 
was neatly dressed. I had a small 
territory that I thought would just suit 
him. So we arranged the amount of 
his salary and he spent two weeks in 
the house posting up. Every day I 
would see him and he was always busy. 
He attended classes in the various de- 
partments. He made a most favorable 
impression upon all of our people. 

It was always my habit to have the 
last talk with a salesman before he 
left, and, in passing, I will say it 
was also one of my habits to ask this 
salesman if everything was entirely 
satisfactory. Sometimes, at the last 
moment, I found that something was 
not satisfactory, and then that sales- 
man could not leave, because I did not 
wish any dissatisfied salesman going 
out for us. This, however, is beside 
my story. 

This attractive young man came to 
my desk for my farewell talk. We 
were getting along together wonder- 
fully when I happened to ask him the 
name of a new line of goods we had 
just added. It was just by chance that 
I asked this question. He did not 
remember the name. ‘‘But,” I said, 
“didn’t the buyer show you this line 
of goods?” Yes, he saw the goods 
all right, but he couldn’t remember 
just what the name of the line was. 
Well, that might happen to anyone, 
because our line was quite extensive. 


I asked this salesman why 
he allowed the business of 
this boom town to escape 
and his answer was that 
it would have interfered 
with his regular trip. 


However, I thought I would ask a 
few more questions about other lines, 
and, to make a long story short, our 
attractive young man hardly remem- 
bered the names of any of our lines. 
This led me to follow up with a 
number of questions of general inter- 
est—things outside of the business. 
He did not seem to have any informa- 
tion whatever. I continued my ques- 
tioning and the upshot of the matter 
was I discovered that this attractive 
young fellow had hardly any mind. 
He couldn’t remember anything. He 
didn’t know anything. Still he had 
held down a job as a salesman for one 
of our competitors for several years. 
But I found out that he had never 
done very well. 


Absolutely No Brains 


Same old story! Good habits, good 
looking, everybody liked him, but ab- 
solutely no brains. I gave him a 
month’s salary and let him go. Here 
I wish to make the remark that every 
time a salesman is hired he should 
have a few memory tests. This can be 
easily done. You can test a man’s 
memory in a conversation without his 
even knowing that you are doing it. 
You can tell when a person has a 
good memory by the readiness with 
which he recalls names or descriptions. 
Now, put it down as a maxim that 
if a salesman has a poor mind and a 
poor memory, if he cannot retain the 
instructions he receives, he will, of 
course, mever make a success com- 
mensurate with the possibilities of his 
territory, and I wish to add that this 
lack of mentality is possibly one of 
the outstanding causes of why sales- 
men do only “fairly well.” They do 
their best, they put in long hours at 
work, they circulate from store to 
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store in their territories, but when it 
comes to the ‘grand moment’’ of sell- 
ing, they have no mental background 
to support them in their sales efforts. 

Another reason why many salesmen 
do not achieve the maximum results 
from their territory is because they are 
creatures of habit. Now I don’t mean 
good habits or bad habits, but what 
I do mean is that some men always 
wish to do the same thing in the same 
way, at the same time, all the time. 
A great salesman should be very care- 
ful indeed not to form regular habits. 
Nothing is more fatal to great sales- 
manship than regular habits in think- 
ing or action. 

Allow me to explain as follows: 
Ludendorff, the great German general, 
said that a battle was a living thing. 
It changes every moment. A thing 
that is dead is static. It remains the 
same, but a thing that is living 
changes, and the more alive it is the 
more it changes. What Ludendorff 
meant was that while a general might 
have his plan of campaign, knowing 
that a battle was a living thing and 
that it might completely change at any 
moment, the great general is always 
prepared for these changes. 

You, of course, remember the story 
of the battle of the Marne. Marshal 
Foch sat at his headquarters, about 
three miles back of the French center. 
Around him were batteries of tele- 
phones. Word was coming to him 
from every part of the front of what 
was happening. Marshal Foch sat 
quietly and smoked his pipe. Nobody 
knew what was passing through his 
mind at this most critical hour in the 
history of France. No one, to look 
at him, would have imagined that he 
was at all concerned about the tre- 
mendous responsibility that rested on 
his shoulders. He sat and smoked his 
pipe and listened to the telephone 
messages as they were called out to 
him. Suddenly a telephone rang and 
the word came through that the Ger- 
man army had sent several divisions 
to start an encircling movement on the 
left flank of the French. The German 
center was weakened. Word had just 
(Continued on page 412) 


The Bus Industry Has 


In a survey printed in Sales Management for January 19, it was 
pointed out that there are 86,000 motor buses covering a total 
mileage on scheduled routes of 270,000 miles, or 13,000 more than 
the steam railroads, in this country. How a number of companies 
in various lines of business have developed sales and advertising 
tactics which sell the buyers for this giant industry is told here. 


This is the first of a group of articles 
which will make detailed analyses of 
big industrial markets. Each gen- 
eral discussion of a particular market 
will be followed by a fact article re- 
lating the actual experiences of some 
company that has been successful in 
selling to that particular industry. 
The first deals with the bus field 
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AST month we pictured the phys- 
ical structure of the motor car- 
rier or bus industry. Provided 
the analysis was sufficiently 

graphic, we saw the industry as a vital 
force in highway transportation and 
nourished by a public liking to ride 
on rubber. And we also saw that 
major bus operators fall into the fol- 
lowing classes—electric railways, steam 
railroads, independents and school bus 
operators. 

The bus operator, regardless of the 
class into which he falls, is heir to a 
far greater responsibility than merely 
buying one or a fleet of motor coaches. 
He must keep his buses on the road 
where they can earn, and this means 
that he must service them the same 
as the private automobile must be ser- 
viced to keep it in good condition. 
Tires wear out in time and must be 
replaced. Engines must be over- 
hauled. Brakes need to be relined 
and accident injuries to bodies repair- 
ed. Thus the maintenance factor is a 
big item and opens up a large market 
to manufacturers whose products and 
equipment may be sold to the field. 

Every industry has its own peculiar 
buying habits and is best influenced 
by certain types of appeal geared to its 
needs. In this section of the story, 


therefore, we shall discuss some of the 
buying habits common to the bus in- 
dustry, study the types of men who 
do the buying and lay on the table a 
number of appeals calculated to arouse 
interest among those who spend the 
money. And we shall deal with actual 
examples of advertising and the ap- 
peals used by specific companies; facts 
rather than generalities. 

Let us start at the beginning. Be- 
fore an operator can service a route he 
must have the buses. As_ business 
grows and he adds to his fleet he must 
buy more buses, hence the problem of 
the bus manufacturer to sell him. 
This job is threefold, for three condi- 
tions are encountered. An operator 
is ready to start in business and must 
buy his first bus, hence the necessity 
for the manufacturer to get the jump 
on the field. He is already using buses 
of various makes, therefore the need 
for getting him to standardize his 
fleet. He is already standardizing on 
a specific make of bus, hence the neces- 
sity to keep him sold so that he will 
continue to standardize when addi- 
tional units are purchased. A fourth 
objective might be added; namely to 
convince the non-user of buses that 
motor coach operation is profitable. 

So much as to the objectives of the 
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bus manufacturer. Now let us look 
for a moment at the men with whom 
he must deal. 

The bus manufacturer who gears his 
copy to the electric railway field can 
start with the premise that he is ap- 
pealing to a class of men who under- 
stand transportation. To such execu- 
tives he has one thing to sell; trans- 
portation, with his bus as a means to 
an end. Electric railway men sell just 
one thing, and they sell it to the gen- 
eral public—a convenient means for 
transporting passengers from one 
location to another. When a rider 
drops a cash fare or token in the fare 
box, he or she leaves the car as empty- 
handed as when the car was boarded. 
No tangible merchandise passes over 
the counter; no goods are wrapped up 
and delivered. Passenger revenue is 
exchanged for safe and convenient 
transportation. Depending on_ the 
kind of transportation offered and the 
service rendered, the passenger rides 
again. 


Two Major Problems 


Thus the electric railway executive 
has two major problems. Service must 
be made attractive in order to hold and 
build patronage. Miles operated must 
be figured as profitable miles, if the 
system is to pay. And around these 
two points various motor coach manu- 
facturers are building successful cam- 
paigns. 

Outstanding among such well-plan- 
ned efforts, is the advertising being 
run in a number of leading industrial 
publications by the General Motors 
Truck Company, manufacturers of 
Yellow Coaches. The campaign was 
inaugurated about four years ago by 
the Yellow Coach Manufacturing Com- 
pany which later became a division in 
the General Motors group. Realizing 
that operators in general and railway 
men in particular place most value 
upon transportation experience, the 
campaign, which has always consisted 
of special four-page color inserts, 
started off with the objective of con- 
vincing the field that within the Yellow 
Coach organization might be found 
the brains and experience which would 
guarantee that form of transportation 
knowledge so highly desirable. {: so 
happened that the Yellow Coach or- 
ganization was itself a large opef- 
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OU'VE £ot to keep up your rider appeal—keep your customers 
satisfied—make them want to ride again. Your best bet is a 
clean bus! Passengers notice your bus interiors—hate a dirty bus. 
Keep your busses clean. 


Invincible Portable Vacuum Cleaners are specially designed for bus 
cleaning. Everything inside your bus is made as clean and sanitary 
as the day you got it. Any kind of floors—seats—walls—ceilings— 
all nooks and corners—are thoroughly and quickly cleaned. One 
Invincible Unit will clean all your busses over night. It’s worth while 
to maintain your goodwill—to keep fresh your rider appeal. Write 
today for booklet. 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER MEG. CO. 
DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Coach Laboratory.” It might be well 
to quote a few extracts from the copy. 

“On the streets of New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, motor coaches built 
and operated by members of the Yel- 
low Organization piled up a monthly 
run of 214 million miles—30 million 
miles a year.” 


Passengers like to ride in a bus 
that is clean, and the operating 
company must depend upon 
passenger revenue for building 
profits, hence the appeal of this 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer. 


ator of motor coaches as well as a 
manufacturer, piling up tremendous 
mileage on the streets of New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis. For over a 
year, the campaign stressed the tre- 
mendous wealth of transportation 
experience available to prospective 
users of Yellow Coaches and 
referred directly to the company’s 
Own operating experience as proof of 
its ability to serve. In addition 
to this angle, executives and depart- 
ment heads in the Yellow Coach or- 
ganization were introduced by name 
and their transportation experience 
fully analyzed, in order to prove 
that any operator’s transportation prob- 
lems might be safely placed in such 
capable hands. 

We thus find in the month of De- 
cember, 1925, a typical insert, the first 
page of which carries the headline 
“Around the Earth 1,200 Times a 
Year.” This headline is coupled to 
an illustration which pictures the globe 
with a broad highway encircling its 
circumference, along which is speeding 
a Yellow Coach. Turning to the sec- 
ond page, we find that the thought is 
further carried out by the headline, 
“That’s the Mileage of he Yellow 
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Seasonable advertising plays a 
part in keeping the motor car- 
rier industry at the peak of 
high efficiency. Cold weather 
calls for protection against 
freeze-ups and freeze-ups cut 
into revenue-earnings. 


“This is equivalent to encircling the 
earth over 1,200 times yearly. Where 
else can be found such vast operating 
experience? Where else is transporta- 
tion experience put to such a test?” 

‘The success of Yellow Coach oper- 
ations is due to the ability of building 
Yellow Coaches to earn and placing 
them on the routes where profitable 
Operation is assured. Everything cen- 
ters around this idea. Every detail of 
construction is the direct outcome of 
Operating experience.” 

‘Use this greatest laboratory in the 
world to analyze your transportation 
problems and help you establish a 
complete and dependable transporta- 
tion system. Secure the benefits of ac- 
cumulated executive experience in 
motor coach construction and operation 
in working out every phase of trans- 
portation from traffic problems to 
maintenance—from advising on eff- 
ciently operating personnel to location 
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tive spot. 
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and establishment of profitably oper- 
ated Yellow Coaches over the routes 
selected, as a means to an end—to 
secure low-cost, profitable miles.” 

Throughout an entire year, copy of 
this kind was run, stressing transporta- 
tion experience from various angles. 
The objective was to inspire confidence 
in the organization to such an extent 
that street railway operators, as well 
as independents, would turn to the 
company for advice. Incidentally, the 
last page of the insert was devoted to 
the coaches themselves and showed the 
value of their various mechanical fea- 
tures. 

It is interesting to note that the 
manufacturers of Yellow Coaches did 
not change their attack until it was 
really felt that the advertisements had 
built a firm foundation upon which 
the next step could safely rest. Hav- 
ing broadcast the idea of exceptional 
transportation experience, it was felt 
that operating stories of actual Yellow 
Coach users should follow in order 
to show some of the tangible bene- 
fits secured from using the transporta- 
tion experience so long referred to, 
plus the vehicles themselves. The 
four-page insert idea was not changed, 
although about three years ago the 


last detail. As we review this pro- 
gram, we see how logical has been 
the objective. At the time the com- 
pany’s vast transportation experience 
was being stressed, the motor coach 
industry was much younger than it is 
today and the preliminary ground 
work of confidence-building was high- 
ly necessary. Once the ground work 
was laid, the company depended upon 
the operators themselves to clinch the 
argument and prove by actual cost fig- 
ures and statistics that the operation 
of Yellow Coaches over their routes 
was a successful undertaking. This 
sort of copy is running today although 
the campaign is sufficiently flexible to 
substitute at any time, for one of the 
operating stories, an insert of special 
character such as the introduction of 
a new model, a particularly large order 
secured or information of similar news 
value. 

Naturally there are other ways than 
this to successfully advertise motor 
coaches, and in contrast to this plan, 
let us review for a moment the class of 
advertising run by Mack Trucks, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Mack bus. 

About the time the Yellow Coach 
organization was stressing transporta- 
tion experience so strongly, the manu- 


Here is a discussion of sales and advertising plans 
used successfully in selling to the bus industry by 
such concerns as: General Motors Truck Company, 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Invincible Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturing Company, Industrial Alcohol Insti- 
tute, Inc., B. F. Goodrich Company and others. 


copy started on another angle. Dur- 
ing this period, practically each insert 
has told the story of an actual Yellow 
Coach operation, sometimes by an elec- 
tric street railway as the operator and 
sometimes by an independent. Inter- 
esting photographs of Yellow Coaches 
in operation on the routes themselves 
are always shown and care is taken to 
inject life into the pictures. To secure 
these stories has meant considerable 
traveling from operation to operation 
by a representative of the company 
and usually’ special photographs have 
been taken showing Yellow Coaches 
loading and unloading, or breezing 
along the open highway. The com- 
pany believes that operating cost fig- 
ures contrasted with revenue earnings 
furnish the strongest kind of proof 
and, wherever possible, such figures 
are secured. In fact, it is rare to find 
any Yellow Coach advertisement which 
does not give the complete proof in 
dollars and cents, broken down to the 


facturers of the Mack were running 
an education campaign aimed pri- 
marily at the electric street railway. 
This campaign featured in each piece 
of copy a specific use for the motor 
coach as used by a street railway oper- 
ating company. Some of these special 
uses were listed last month in “Riding 
on Rubber” (January 19). In order 
to save reference to this article we 
might mention that the copy stressed 
such uses as extension service, closing 
the loop, express vs. local service, carry- 
ing passengers to amusement parks, 
and so forth. In the earlier days of 
the industry, when operators were find- 
ing themselves and becoming §stabi- 
lized, such information possessed a 
high degree of educational value. The 
time also came in the Mack campaign, 
when this type of copy was changed 
to a poster style which pictured in 
dramatic form the principal mechani- 
cal parts found in the construction of 
the bus. 


Each of these campaigns, althoug! 
proceeding along different lines, ac 
complished a definite objective and 
shows what can be done by carefu 
planning. 

They are not listed as an indication 
that they represent the only ways to 
appeal to the industry and are de- 
scribed principally to show how two 
prominent manufacturing organiza- 
tions analyzed the industry to which 
they were selling and planned their 
copy accordingly. 

We said in an earlier part of this 
article that the first thing an operator 
must have in order to service his route 
is a bus. After his initial purchase of 
the vehicle itself, comes the various 
types of equipment and accessories 
necessary to keep it in proper running 
condition, and on the road where it 
may earn. 


Vacuum Cleaner Appeal 


The average person doubtless thinks 
of a vacuum cleaner as a household 
necessity, used for cleaning rugs, dra- 
peries and chair cushions. The Invin- 
cible Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturing 
Company, however, advertises a port- 
able vacuum cleaner designed especi- 
ally for bus cleaning and, in their 
advertisement which is reproduced, we 
see a good example of how an acces- 
sory manufacturer uses rider appeal as 
an argument to sell his product. “Ap- 
peal to Your Riders with a Clean Bus,” 
is the headline. ‘You've got to keep 
up your rider appeal—Keep your cus- 
tomers satisfied—Make them want to 


ride again,” states the copy. “Your 
best bus is a clean bus. Passengers 
notice your bus interiors. Keep your 


bus clean.” 

As an operating company, whether 
electric street railway or independent, 
is dependent upon the riding public 
for revenue, it is a perfectly logical 
argument when a manufacturer pins 
his appeal to public taste and prefer- 
ence insofar as these factors are af- 
fected by his product. In the case be- 
fore us the advertiser suggests to the 
bus operators a way to hold and build 
revenue by influencing patronage 
through cleanliness of equipment. 
Anything which influences revenue is 
a good argument to use and may be 
calculated to receive attention on the 
part of the reader. 

It is important for the manufacturer 
who sells to the motor carrier industry 
to keep track of seasonable advertis- 
ing. The advertisement of The In- 
dustrial Alcohol Institute, Inc., ap- 
peared in the November issue of 4 
leading bus publication and called ar- 
tention to the necessity for preventing 
freeze-ups in the winter months 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Milling Industry Finds ‘‘Fair Share”’ 
of Business Best Policy 


Sydney Anderson, who describes here the new and 
far-reaching policy of the milling industry, is a 


former representative from Minnesota. 


He was in 


Congress from 1911 to 1925 and in 1922 was chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of Agricultural In- 
quiry which is credited with doing such an excellent 
piece of work. He headed the National Wheat Con- 
ference, Chicago, in 1923. Since 1925 Mr. Ander- 
son has headed the Millers’ National Federation. 


BY SYDNEY ANDERSON 


President, Millers’ National Federation 


OR several years many members 
Fk: the milling industry have been 

operating on a policy of adjust- 

ing production to established de- 
mand rather than attempting to sell the 
capacity of their plants. This is a more 
radical procedure than it appears to be, 
and its results now prove that, in many 
instances, it is far more profitable than 
the old general method of selling. In 
fact, I feel assured in asserting that 
the milling industry is much better off 
in many ways since most of our pro- 
ducers changed their viewpoint and de- 
termined to secure only their fair share 
of the available business, rather than 
to force as much of their capacity as 
possible on resisting markets, and I be- 
lieve that the principle involved ap- 
plies to many other industries. 


Applies to Old Industries 


Of course, this application is to sta- 
ple industries and those that have 
about saturated their markets. The 
manufacturers of radio equipment, 
automobiles and numerous commodi- 
ties that are still in process of develop- 
ment have a different series of selling 
problems, for the reason that their 
markets develop with their products 
anc their demand is stimulated by new 
uses. But in the old industries, and 
especially in those which require sim- 
pl: manufacturing processes, we have 
found that striving to increase sales by 
tak ng business away from competitors 
docs not pay. 


Since the war we have had many 
instances in our industry of super-sell- 
ing campaigns, in the best meaning of 
the term, launched with the idea of 
solving the problem of overproduction. 
Comparatively very few of these at- 
tempts can be considered as having 
been even partially successful. Their 
records show that the cost of the sell- 
ing effort necessary to secure the extra 
volume exceeded the profits to an ex- 
tent that quickly made curtailment of 
the campaigns advisable. For this rea- 
son, undoubtedly, the relative position, 
as to volume, of the leading factors of 
the milling industry has not changed 
appreciably during the last ten years, 
and the increase in business for prac- 
tically all has closely approximated the 
ratio established by the increase in 
population in the various territories. 

If this is significant at all, it means 
that the only practicable policy for a 
member of an industry such as ours is 
one that will adjust selling effort to 
normal demand and a rightful share of 
the total output of the industry. I do 
not mean to say that adequate selling 
and advertising effort should be re- 
laxed. It is not a matter of selling so 
much as it is one of adjustment. My 
contention is, and I am sure that many 
individual experiences in the milling 
industry prove, that all merchandising 
effort should be more intelligently 
planned, and with a sound economic 
end in view. And, certainly, that 
policy which calls for an added ex- 
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pense to attain an unsubstantiated hope 
is less sound and intelligently con- 
ceived than one which is based on the 
economic foundation ot fact. 

In the milling industry numerous 
experiences of recent years indicate 
that even the most drastic means are 
frequently profitable in adjusting out- 
put to demand. In this the experi- 
ence of a company which operated 
about thirty mills is rather typical. 
Five years ago the best that the com- 
pany had accomplished since the war 
inflation was to sell about 55 per cent 
of the capacity of its mills. Operation 
of the mills was according to the plan 
of continual maximum production, 
with the inevitable shutdowns when 
orders fell off, in an attempt to sell 
the greatest possible part of the com- 
pany’s production. But regardless of 
intensive selling, the company was un- 
able to show a profit on the volume 
sold. 

After an analysis of the records and 
a study of all available markets, this 
company closed down about half of its 
mills and junked the equipment. The 
remaining mills, which were the best 
in equipment and location, still have 
a capacity for some overproduction; 

(Continued on page 410) 
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—by providing «*Customer Control’’, an automatic system of preventing and reviving inactive accounts. 
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i n the clubs and at the better hotels an acconists. 
the sale of toilet goods and food. pageants Nps tang 
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PIAG-Scaled Hans reaches sou fresher than ® 
frestyt..Prepared by the new Hormel procesny’ 
the hans first vicaum sealed in the consi” 
sk tainer in which you receive Hand then © 
vacuum cooked. All the way te sau, Flavore F 
Ba. Sealed Haws by secure from, the effects of air, 
S bermporature and hwadting. ‘ 
This new stride in duking wecience reandts in. J 
anvther achievement equally oe tsiandiag. 
ery faxt bit of @riginal hans yoo i 
ed! The exclude Hiemel egobin 
tain all those natural Flavors, Juices, Vita~ 
amin and Teaderness formerly fost in cooking 
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ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS 
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Faster... ..... 


moves the pace of present-day 


personnel and equipment. 


remarkable ease of operation. 


Decidedly lese human effort ie re 


A smoothly respoasive, resilient 
keyboard; unfailing alignment 
and exceptional endurance —these 
are but few of the many features 
which distinguish the Easy: Wris- 
ing Royal Typewriter as a real 
labor-saving office device. 

Learn first-hand the superiority 
of the Easy- Writing Royal. In your 
own office, under the most exacting 
conditions, try it with your own 
‘operators ... Compare the work! 


Price, $102.50, delivered anywhere 
in United States 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC 
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Substantiating the reference 
made to foods in the caption 
accompanying the Raleigh ad. 
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Merciless. Subtle. Unserupulous. The Fed- 


eral Trade Commission can’t do a thing about 


it. No laws protect you. s chief com- 
petitor is right in your o attack. 
ing every thought you think, every plan you 


make, every act you seek to carry out 

The Demon of Din. 

Born of the rackety clatter of noisy type- 
writers. The riveting hammer tattoo of noisy 
metal keys against hard- rubber rollers. 


Jangling your nerves, Tangling your 


noise to your already loaded mental structure. 
Contrast that with your business ally ... the 
REMINGTON NOISELESS Typewriter. 

Silently it prints with a feathery pressure- 
stroke instead of a noisy hammer-blow. 


Silently it turns out neater, cleaner work. 


of your most dangerous competitor 


Silently it outstrips ordinary typewriters in 
speed, Silently it goes about its business per- 
mitting you to go about yours to the very 
peak of your efficiency by eliminating ham- 
mering, clamoring noise... your deadliest 
competitor. 

May we place a NOISELESS im your office for 
a demonstration? Standard 4-row keyboard. 
Phone WORth 7500 . .. that’s all you need 
to do, Remincton Ranp Busuvess Service 
Inc., Typewriter Division, 374 Broadway, 


Remington\ 


BROOKLYN, 84 Livingstom Street, Prose: Triangle 7238 
JEMSEY CITY, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pree: 


r New York City. 


N oiseless 


Try rewriter 


WHITE PLAINS, 226 Maia Street, Pease: Wie Plates 3239 POL CHK FEPSIE, 16 Slote Building, Peose. Poughnoopste 500 
save NEWARK, 1070 Broad Street Pasa, mutt onse TRENTON, 48 West State Street, Pees, Tresws 8388 
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(Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.) 


The advertisements of Royal and 

Remington, both found in the same 

issue of a daily paper, are interesting 

specimens of the use of modern art. 

The artist for each company conveys 

a decided impression, a feeling rather 
than a picture. 


Price Favors Put on Guard 
by American Can Decision 


O much attention has been given 

to legal aspects of the American 

Can decision that its practical 

effects have been rather ignored. 
Yet, making full allowance for wide 
differences of interpretation, there is 
solid reason for thinking that the de- 
cision must in one way or another 
seriously influence many sales policies 
and plans. 

This, at least, is the opinion held 
by men of wide experience in such 
matters. Indeed, according to three 
leading authorities in Washington, the 
importance of the decision in this. re- 
spect can hardly be overestimated. 


Statement of the Case 


Briefly stated, the facts are that 
George Van Camp & Sons Company 
and the Van Camp Packing Company 
are competitors, both being in the 
business of packing and selling food 
products in tin cans in interstate com- 
merce. The American Can Company 
manufactures tin cans and leases ma- 
chines for selling the cans. It sold 
its cans to the Van Camp Packing 
Company at a special discount of 20 
per cent below the announced stand- 
ard price at which it sold cans of the 
same kind to George Van Camp & 
Sons Company. Furthermore, the 
American Can Company charged the 
George Van Camp & Sons Company 
a fixed rental for the sealing machines 
and furnished them without charge to 
the Van Camp Packing Company. 

The case went to the Supreme 
Court on the narrow issue of whether 
the Clayton Act forbids discrimination 
that may tend to lessen competition 
and to create a monopoly among buy- 
ers, and so bring both sellers and buy- 
ers before the bar as transgressors. 
The answer was in the affirmative on 
the ground that the interdiction ap- 
plies to ‘any line of commerce,” a 
phrase which the court held to be clear 
in its meaning and therefore decisive. 

Most commentators assume that the 
court has reversed its position in the 
Mennen case wherein it appeared that 
unfair methods among manufacturers 
alone were considered and the rule 
was laid down that manufacturers had 
the right under the law to give dis- 
criminating discounts as between 
wholesale and retail customers. 

As to this the court itself is the best 


Conflicting interpretations of the American Can 
decision have been so much concerned with legal 
interpretation that no clear idea has been given of 
its practical effect. In this article competent au- 
thorities—Nelson B. Gaskill and Irving S$. Paull— 
point out what is new in a practical way and what is 
constructive in the decision as it affects selling. 


authority. It says: “We have not 
failed to carefully consider the (Men- 
nen) case, cited as contrary to the con- 
clusion we have reached. The decision 
in that case was based on the premise 
that the statute was ambiguous and re- 
quired the aid of committee reports, 
etc., to determine its meaning, a pre- 
mise we have rejected as unsound.” 
This refers to the ruling that the 
phrase “in any line of commerce”’ in- 
cludes buyers as well as sellers. 


Nelson B. Gaskill’s Opinion 


No one is better acquainted with 
the circumstances leading up to the 
latest decision or better qualified to 
discern its probable effects than Nel- 
son B. Gaskill, of the New Jersey 
Bar, who, as Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner for five years, has had much to 
do with enforcement of the Clayton 
Act, and has had wide experience in 
handling cases involving the merchan- 
dising and distribution of manufac- 
tured commodities. The Clayton Act, 
he said, in answer to an inquiry by 
SALES MANAGEMENT, was passed in 
1914, because of the efforts of large 
corporations to gain control of mar- 
kets by price concessions that ranged 
all the way to free distribution. 

“The marketing condition that pre- 
vailed just before the passage of the 
act,” he went on, “is indicated by the 
phrase ‘Fighting Brand,’ which was 
widely used at the time. Curiously, al- 
though the Clayton Act was framed 
for the direct benefit of manufacturers 
who would or could not engage in the 
competitive warfare that had prevail- 
ed. Practically no manufacturers re- 
sorted to it for relief, and Section 2 of 
the act became almost a dead letter. 
Under this section, no complaint was 
made to the Federal Trade Commis- 


{390} 


sion until 1920, and this complaint 
finally resulted in the decision in the 
Mennen case. 

‘Now industry is confronted with 
a law which it never has had occasion 
to consider in its present application, 
and which was evidently intended to 
place a decided limitation on the use 
of price discrimination as a merchan- 
dising method. 

“In the meantime, the increasing 
complexity of distribution created 
many new problems for manufactur- 
ers which really relate to the selec- 
tion of customers; or, in a wider sense, 
to the selection of preferred channels 
of distribution. Many of the sales 
policies involved have avoided an out- 
right selection of customers on a basis 
of distributive functions performed, 
and have attempted to control the sit- 
uation by a system of quantity dis- 
counts, or by systematic price discrim- 
ination, or both. 


Immunity Removed 


“The immunity which these meth- 
ods have enjoyed hitherto has been 
removed by this decision of the Su- 
preme Court, and the price discrimina- 
tions involved are now subject to test. 
Whatever influences deterred manu- 
facturers from resorting to the Clay- 
ton Act, it is certain that the operators 
in the field of distribution, who have 
felt the pressure of price discrimina- 
tion, will be prompt to grasp the op- 
portunity for relief which is now open 
to them. Therefore, it is to be expect- 
ed that the next two or three years 
will be characterized by a series of 
decisions from the courts applying ‘he 
meaning of Section 2 to particular 
states of fact, and that the result will 
be a necessary modification of all j:re- 

(Continued on page 402) 
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A Pocket Picture 
Show 


Descriptive booklet about 
the new Jam Handy 
Pocket Explainer (2” x 
4” x 634"; weight 134 
pounds) will be sent on 
request. 


Show on Any Convenient Wall 


Outstanding sales organizations have proved that the right kind 
of pictures make it easy to show your offerings in the home or 
office of every prospect and to present them with convincing 
appeal that covers every sales point. 


The Jam Handy “Pocket Picture Show” uses lighted still pic- 
tures that change, and the cost is very low. 


Salesmen welcome this help. Sales executives find it gives them 
control of every salesman’s interviews and lands more orders. 


This method of selling was originated by Jam Handy Picture 
Service, an organization with a national set-up for handling all 
the steps necessary to put your ideas across clearly—wherever 
your sales force works. 


We'll be glad to chow you all about it. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG. 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


— DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE JU. S. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


Mr. Dickinson Speaks 
Right Out 


“6 RYING Our Wares,” by 
Howard W. Dickinson, who 
was a major executive of 
George Batten Company 

from 1912 to 1927, is a much better 

book than his ‘‘Primer of Promotion,” 

which John Day published about a 

year and a half before this volume. 

The Primer oversimplified adver- 

tising; made it a branch of phys- 

ics, a subject that Mr. Dickinson 
taught before he became a publisher's 
solicitor or an advertising agent; and 
laid down some neat little laws and 
formulas that were analogous to the 
proved action of mass in motion but 

(to some of us, anyway) seemed not 

demonstrated in actual advertising ex- 

perience. 

But “Crying Our Wares’ is specific. 
The author calls names. He thinks 
Chase and Schlink have taken Helen 
Woodward too seriously as a repre- 
sentative of good advertising methods, 
and he actually says that her descrip- 
tion of an agency does not fit with 
what he has observed. He is equally 
frank in describing some of the fail- 
ures of his early days in advertising. 
He is enthusiastic about some adver- 
tising managers he has known—and 
stops just short of naming the adver- 
tising and sales executives of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. He tells with 
much gusto of the successful cam- 
paigns on Minute Tapioca, Florence 
Oil Stove and Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale, with personal reminiscences of 
Even Gridley, Solon Wilder, Harvey 
Brooks and Earle Kimball. The two 
last named both told him that money 
spent for advertising “‘is still in our 
business plus about 10 per cent”—and 
Mr. Dickinson tries to give us a for- 
mula for “investment value of adver- 
tising.” 

He distinguishes between ‘show 


me’ and ‘‘general publicity” advertis- 
ing, sets up Claude Hopkins as the 
great exponent of the former and in- 
terprets the latter in terms of good 
will, which to him means the plus 10 
per cent just mentioned. Perhaps he 
overestimates the importance of copy 
and underestimates commercial re- 
search. 


Mr. Giellerup’s methods of testing 
copy (initiated in the Batten agency) 
are described and criticized. Mr. Dick- 
inson says: ‘“Comparatively few people 
have the slightest idea how advertise- 
ments affect them, but though they 
don’t know they will gladly tell you 
if you ask them.” But how can he 
meet the evidence that advertisements 
thus tested really do pull better? 

Be sure to read the chapter on radio 


.advertising; what he has to say about 


publicity as an aid to advertising; and 
also the generous appreciation of 
Young & Rubicam, of E. E. Calkins, 
of Campbell-Ewald, of J. K. Fraser 
and of N. W. Ayer’s work on Ford— 
all in the last chapter of this very in- 
teresting volume. 


American Manufactures 


Malcolm Keir, professor of eco- 
nomics at Dartmouth, is editing for 
The Ronald Press Company a series of 
“Industries of America,” including 
volumes by various hands (mostly aca- 
demic) on agriculture, mining, trans- 
portation, communication, etc., and his 
own book entitled ‘Manufacturing.’ 
This is published at almost the same 
time as “Representative Industries in 
the United States” (Henry Holt and 
Company), which is edited by H. T. 
Warshow, comptroller, National Lead 
Company, and is a part of the Ameri- 
can Business Series. 

Professor Keir is sole author of the 
former volume. Mr. Warshow is one 
of a score of contributors, only a few 
of them college professors, most be- 


ing manufacturing executives. The 


volumes are about the same length— 
well over 600 pages. Professor Keir’s 
arrangement is historical, beginning 
with agriculture, lumbering and min 
ing, discussing household manufac- 
tures and craftsmanship, the develop 
ment of the factory system, etc., then 
taking up major industries—iron, 
steel, the automobile, meat packing. 
cotton manufacture (3 chapters), 
wool, silk, leather, shoes, paper, ce- 
ment, brick and pottery and glass, and 
ending with two chapters on labor. 
His Chapter 6 on Localization and 
Decentralization of Industry is particu- 
larly good. Localization is a passing 
stage. The center of manufacturing 
has always been north and east of the 
center of population for the whole 
country; and manufactures have al- 
ways fringed marketing centers—for 
example, Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
the market for the textile industry of 
the Blackstone Valley and Providence, 
for the jewelry makers of Attleboro. 
Decentralization is the modern phase. 

And the following chapter should 
be read by every sales executive in any 
way interested in house-to-house sell- 
ing. It describes the service of the 
peddler to early manufacturers of New 
England and notably Connecticut. The 
early itinerant sellers of tinware were 
not “on their own’; they were em- 
ployed by Connecticut manufacturers, 
whose sales organization foreshadow- 
ed the methods of modern makers of 
aluminum ware. The side lines of 
brass buttons and pins, carried bv these 
peddlers, and later clocks, and ‘“‘gal- 
luses,”’ were (says Professor Keir) the 
foundation of Connecticut’s primacy 
in btass manufacture, in clock-making 
and in the manufacture of elastic web- 
bing. Jewish peddlers succeeded the 
original Yankee type, and both very 
often went into retail trade or became 
itinerant jobbers selling to the re- 
tailers. 

Professor Keir is specific in his de- 
scription of the leaders—both men and 
communities—in these different in- 
dustries, and in their place he treats 
the great mergers and cartels of Amer- 
ican manufacturing. His is an ex- 
tremely valuable historical—almost en- 
cyclopaedic—work, with much of the 
information formerly contained in the 
special reports of the U. S. Census of 
Manufactures—but much fuller, more 
up-to-date, and far more critical in 
method. 

Mr. Warshow’s book deals with 
“representative” industries—more than 
one-third of them metals: aluminum, 
copper, iron and steel, lead mining 
and smelting (Mr. Warshow’s own 
contribution), blue lead and mixed 
metals, paint, petroleum and zinc. 

(Continued on page 413) 
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-~»{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }+ 


“If I never see another ‘FOR RENT’ sign 


A Scripps-Howard reporter was trans- 
ferred to an Eastern paper, and his wife 
set out to find a place to live. Unfamiliar 
with rents, sections and conditions, she 
tramped the town . . . east side, west 
side .. . and when she returned the lady 
was ruffled! 


“Listen to me, John K. Husband, your 
newspaper should tell me where I could 
find an apartment. It’s news. And it 
belongs in your paper.” 

The idea was given a trial . . . and 
this SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper 
carried . .. as a regular news feature, 
an unbiased analysis of apartments for 


..- that will be soon enough! 


q 9 


rent im various sections of the city. 


Long ago, the Scripps-Howard papers 
noted that the outlines of the news were 
changing. And the editors began to 
anticipate the changing tastes and in- 
terests of the readers . . . with news of 
the fresh stocks in the stores, complete 
radio programs, developments in edu- 
cation and discoveries in science. Re- 


Painted for Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers by Walter Seaton 


porters began to interview buyers as 
well as divorcees . . . professors as well 
as politicians . . . business men as well 
as sportsmen. 


Open any SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper today and see how accurately it 
is keyed to the modern note. Crisply, 
vigorously, briefly . . . the high points 
of the news stand out in bold relief. 
Note how much of it is good news, 
useful news, constructive news . . . and 
you will see why Scripps-Howard cir- 
culations are growing steadily larger, 
and are more productive to the adver- 
tiser than ever before. 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON . . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . . News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM . . Post FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO ..... Post 
BALTIMORE . . . Post CINCINNATI. ... Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SANDIEGO... . Sun 
PITTSBURGH . . Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS . . Citizen HOUSTON .. . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERREHAUTE . . Post 


— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE ... 


New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, William S. Cady, pirector, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO - 


SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - 


ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA 
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Announce Government Food 
Survey at Dayton Sales Meeting 


Purposes and preliminary findings of a 
grocery distribution survey recently un- 
dertaken at Louisville under the direc- 


tion of the United States Department. ; 
of Commerce were analyzed atsa con- , 


ference on ‘Improved Cqerdination of 
Advertising and Selling,” at Dayton 
last Monday, by V. H. Engelhard, Jr., 
president of A. Engelhard & ‘Sons 
Company, Louisville food products 
concern. Mr. Engelhard spoke for J. 
W. Millard of the department, . who 
was unable to participate. 

The conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with a meeting of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of the International Advertising 
Association. 

‘““Many manufacturers and distributors 
have the idea that an analysis of this 
sort will be detrimental to their busi- 
nesses because it may show the neces- 


sity of reducing the number of brands. ° 
and items carried by both wholesalers: 


and retailers,’ Mr. Engelhard said. 

“It seems to me that there are a great 
many reasons to combat this attitude. 
If a reduction is necessary, the sooner 
we find it out the better. Later it may 
be forced on us—possibly with dis- 
aster to our own businesses.”’ 

It would of course be foolish, he 
pointed out, “to eliminate commodi- 
ties in which there has been built up 
a real sales volume.” 

Mr. Engelhard showed apparently con- 
tradictory findings 
stores. 

“In one store analyzed, we found 
thirty-eight items of canned vegetables, 
and seventeen items of fresh vege- 
‘tables. ‘In another store, we found 
218 items of canned vegetables, and 
only nine items of fresh vegetables. 
Now, if the sale of fresh. vegetables 
is increasing—as it is—it is fair to 
‘assume that the 218 canned goods 
items as compared to nine fresh items 
is certainly out of balance. . 

“These 218 items consisted very. large- 
ly of prodiicts on which there was no 
demand, and no actual consumer need. 
A manufacturer or distributor whose 
products are correct, and fill a definite 
need, need have no worries at all, as 
no study and no system can be con- 
trary to progress, or contrary to the 
actual needs of the consumer. 

“A study of distribution is not a level- 
ing process. No industry can be suc- 
cessfully handicapped by inefficiency, 
and the quicker we find methods for 


- building the efficient, the better our in- 


dustry, or any other industry, will be. 
“The study of food distribution is to 
aid dealers to cope efficiently with 


in neighboring 


present methods, and to attempt to in- 
dicate correct methods without having 
to learn these methods by actual ex- 
perience. 

“The survey is divided into six depart- 
ments—credits, retail analysis, whole- 
sale analysis, a census of food distrib- 
ution, a consumer survey and a market 
analysis. 

“The investigators are working with 
grocerymen and distributors to deter- 
mine the definite reasons for each fail- 
ure in the grocery business. This work 
will also involve an attempt to aid re- 
tail grocers in solving their credit 
problems with their customers. An 
interesting sidelight, already devel- 
oped, is that some dealers are running 
as high as 8 and 10 per cent credit 
losses. 

“The retail survey is analyzing thirty 
retail grocery stores, with further 
aid coming from forty or fifty local 
people. This analysis is started by in- 
ventorying a grocery store, and then 
going in and maintaining records in 
the store, in order that these correct 
records can later be analyzed. 
“Definitely related, and actually at- 
tached to this retail analysis, is a con- 
sumer survey, which is just beginning 
to get started. This survey will an- 
alyze the needs and requirements of 
various groups of consumers. We in- 
tend not only to discuss with these 
people their needs and requirements, 
but we are planning to set into their 
kitchens buying records just as we have 
set buying records into retail stores. 
“The wholesale analysis is analyzing 
seven wholesale establishments. This 


analysis is breaking down these busi-' 
nesses to the customer item, and hook-’ 


ing onto each its proper proportion 
of cost. This will show both profit- 
able items and profitable customers. It 


will show the advantages or disad- 


vantages of selective distribution, and 
possible methods for selecting distrib- 
utors. 

“The census of food distribution will 
determine the amount of food distrib- 
uted by the concern in Louisville, 
and through just what channels this 
food goes. This part of the survey 
is not confined to grocery stores, but 
takes in all food-dispensing organiza- 
tions, including hospitals, institutions 
and restaurants. 

“The last department is the market an- 
alysis. In this work the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company will determine for 
the city of Louisville the buying char- 
acteristics and buying power of prac- 
tically every block in the city.” 
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Studebaker Enters — 
.Radio Market , | 


Studebaker—one of the five larg- 
est automobile corporations—has 
- just ‘entered the radio field. 
The Studebaker Mail Order Cor 
poration of South Bend, a sub. 
sidiary, has just acquired Colin 
B. Kennedy, Inc., of Highland, 
Illinois, makers of all-electric 
radios. 
For the present distribution will 
be continued through the estab- 
lished Kennedy dealer organiza- 
tion, but later may add the prod- 
ucts to its mail order lines. 
Seven thousand Studebaker deal- 
ers throughout the world cele- 
brated today the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of the company. 


Pulsifer, Advanced by 
Valspar, Announces New 
Specialties Program 


N. T. Pulsifer, chairman of the board, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
executive committee of Valentine & 
Company, paint manufacturers, being 
succeeded in the former capacity by 
A. L. Phillips, president. Lawson 
Valentine Pulsifer, formerly vice-presi- 


‘« dent, becomes president; O. A. Haase, 


executive vice-president; Langdon B. 
Valentine, vice-president; Lawrence 
Phillips, vice-president and treasurer; 
L. H. Roper, assistant treasurer; and 
L. A. Osborne, secretary. 

Valentine & Company have just in- 
troduced a new group of paint special- 
ties—the feature of which will be a 
high Valspar content to’ produce wash- 
ability and durability, Mr. Pulsifer said. 
Among them are a white house paint, 
a white flat wall paint and a porch 
and floor paint in light colors. . 


121-Store Drug Chain 


Started in New York 


Spanier Drug Stores, Inc., consisting 
of 121 initial units in the metropolitan 
area,—has been formed by Aaron 
Spanier, Barclay Street druggist, with 
the co-operation of Wall Street brok- 
ers. At the start Mr. Spanier an- 
nounced, 65 to 70 will be opened in 
Manhattan, 30 in Brooklyn, 3 
Staten Island, 3 in Jersey City, 2 ™ 
Newark and the rest in the Bronx. 

The advantages of owner management 
would be retained, Mr. Spanier. said, 
by keeping the original owners of the 
stores aS managets under a plan whete- 
by they would receive salaries and an 
allotment of stock in the new system. 
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N most homes there are two business 
managers—Mr. and Mrs.— with the 
accent on Mrs. What kind of a newspaper 
best reaches them—exercising the greatest 
influence on the family budget? 

Put this question to the retail mer- 
chants of any city or trading area. Their 
answer is the safest one to go by. They 
stand or fall on their success in reaching 
people where they live. 


Boston’s merchants use 48% more 
advertising space in the Globe, daily 
and Sunday, than in any other Boston 
Paper. 

i 7 + 
Naturally this large volume of retail 
advertising makes the Globe stronger 
and stronger with women—as any man 
knows who has taken home-a newspaper 
that lacked such advertising! But since 
the advertising is an effect rather than a 
primary cause of home strength, look at 
the Globe from the editorial angle .. . 

Local news is highly important in Metro- 
politan Boston, a, self-contained com- 
munity. The Globe carries more of such 
news than any other Boston paper. _ 

The Globe’s Household Department, 


selling strength! 


established 34 years ago as the first 
“‘woman’s page” in the country, is today 
closely followed by thousands of Boston 
women. 

The Globe’s sport pages are read 
throughout New England and quoted 
throughout the country. 

Its columns are free from bias in politics 
and religion. 

Finally—of the three Boston papers 
which carry the bulk of advertising, 
national and local, the Globe alone holds 
practically all of its readers in Metro- 
politan Boston seven days a week. The 
other two lose 35% and 65% of their 
week-day readers on Sunday. A striking 
additional proof of the Globe’s home 
strength—whether you use Sunday space 
or not. 

More and more national advertisers 
are insisting on home influence in news- 
papers. The Boston Globe possesses this 
influence in a community where average 
family wealth is $9,000. 

Our booklet, ‘“Boston—4th Market,” 
contains ‘all the facts. Mail coupon for 
free copy. 


The Boston Globe 


Statistics mean nothing unless a 
newspaper can demonstrate home 


hat kind of newspaper 


reaches home business managers? 
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Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks fourth in 
population, THIRD in per capita income 
tax returns, of the major American mar- 
cets. Average family» wealth is $9,000. 
Savings deposits average $2,000 per family. 


Within 12 miles of Boston’s City Hall 
Is the territory called Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, defined by: the A.B.C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Corporate 
Boston and 39 bordering and nearby 
suburbs. 


Here in Metropolitan Boston the Globe 
Is definitely the HOME newspaper, for it 
is the only Boston newspaper which holds 
all of its readers in this rich district 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


Boston’s great department stores do 
46% of the local advertising in Boston 
newspapers. With seven dailies and four 
ae papers to choose from, they spend 
37% of their entire Boston newspaper 
appropriation in the daily and Sunday 
Globe ALONE. 


Boston Globe, Department S-1 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of your booklet 
“Boston—4th Market.” 
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Butler Starts to Reconcile 


New Chain With Independents 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


As wholesalers or retailers Butler 
Brothers, America’s largest wholesale 
organization serving variety stores, 
who have just inaugurated their own 
retail chain, are ‘‘prepared to follow 
the business wherever it may go.” 
They may become retailers almost 
exclusively. Or circumstances may de- 
velop which will make it more profit- 
able for them to continue to concen- 
trate, as they have for fifty-six years, 
on wholesaling. 

In either case, Frank S. Cunningham, 
president, proposes that they ‘‘be the 
biggest toad in the puddle.” 

As wholesalers Butler Brothers supply 
nearly 10,000 independent merchants 
—chiefly in the 5-cent-to-$1 field; as 
retailers they will establish, under the 
name of Scott Stores, Inc., 100 units 
in the first year and with increasing 
momentum later. 

In establishing a retail division on 
such a wide scale, Butler Brothers are 
attempting a piece of difficult strategy 
to save them from the serious predica- 
ment in which, in the last decade, 
wholesalers have been thrown by the 
increasing aggressiveness of chain 
store competition. 

For fifty-six years they have operated 
on the policy of selling ‘general mer- 
chandise at wholesale to merchants 
only.”” This policy has been the key- 
stone of their business—and until re- 
cently it has not been unsuccessful. 
Since their incorporation, in 1887, 
dividends have been paid regularly. 
Gross sales have mounted; assets are 
nearly $40,000,000. The company 
now has six warehouses in Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Dallas and San Francisco—each serv- 
ing more than 1,000 stores. (It will 
be from these six centers that the new 
retail chain will radiate.) 

In spite of the inroads which the 
chains have made in their business 
Butler Brothers have persistently re- 
fused to meet them at their own game. 
They have refused to bridge the gap 
between the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer—-which has been one of the 
fundamental reasons for the success of 
the chains which do their own whole- 
saling. To do that would be to ad- 
mit that the wholesaler is no longer 


a necessary factor in distribution plans. 
Several times it was rumored that But- 
ler Brothers were launching their own 
retail chain—and just as many times 
the rumors were denied. 

As late as October 22, 1928, Mr. 


Frank S. Cunndaaghens 


Cunningham emphasized that ‘‘we 
have not decided to open a chain of 
retail stores.” 

And yet, on December 3, he announc- 
ed the acquisition of the Scott Stores 
and the company’s definite entrance 
into the retail field with a chain of 5- 
cents-to-$1 stores, which may ultimate- 
ly exceed 1,000. 

And so even Butler Brothers have not 
only seen the handwriting on the wall, 
but acted on its message. A high 
executive of the company admitted 
this week that they have been “losing 
business in certain towns.” In some 
cases these losses have been serious. 
The number of towns in which the 
Butler dealer has been put out of busi- 
ness is increasing. 

Primarily to fill these gaps, the Butler 
retail chain was established. But the 
significance is deeper. 


[396] 


In outlining the new program a few 
days ago Mr. Cunningham empha- 
sized that they will not establish one 
of their own stores in any city where 
they have capable dealers now operat- 
ing. 

“We propose, first of all to do all in 
our power to make it possible for an 
independent merchant to operate his 
store at a profit. Where we find this 
cannot be done, we shall insist that 
we be free to run a store of our own.” 
The new chain will be composed en- 
tirely of variety stores specializing in 
5-cents-to-$1 merchandise. Most of 
them will be located in towns of from 
2,000 to 10,000, but many will be in 
larger cities. 

“The smallest chain store which can 
be run profitably,” Mr. Cunningham 
continued, ‘‘requires for its support a 
town of at least several thousand 
population. 

‘Even in towns of chain store size it 
is entirely practicable for an independ- 
ent variety merchant, who has enough 
capital and the willingness to use the 
help we will give him—to run so 
good a store that his town will not 
be inviting to the chains.” 

He has gone to some pains to make 
the company’s new policy clear—and 
yet it is not clear. 

“Butler Brothers,’ he explained, “is 
and always will be primarily a whole- 
sale business. Any retail stores we 
may open or acquire will come second. 
“We took this new step because we 
are convinced that we can serve our 
merchants better if we know their 
needs and problems more intimately 
than is possible when we must deal 
wholly through stores in which we 
have no interest and over which we 
have no control. 

“We are not getting ready for the 
day when chain stores will crowd the 
independent merchant off the map and 
leave nothing but thin pickings for the 
wholesalers. We do not believe that 
day will ever come. No one not af- 
flicted with a malignant case of ‘chain- 
store-itis’ can really believe that the 
chains will keep on growing indefi- 
nitely. 

“There is nothing about which we are 
more certain than that, when the pres- 
ent period of readjustment is over, 4 
very large field will remain in which 
distribution will permanently continue 
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along the old lines—by way of the 
wholesaler and the independent mer- 
chant. 

“There will always be an enormous 
wholesale business in this country, 
and Butler Brothers propose to be 
the biggest toad in the puddle. 

“It is, however, proper to add that we 
do not propose to stand idly by and 
see town after town closed to our cus- 
tomers and to us by the spread of 
chain stores which buy few or no 
goods from us or any other jobber. 
Having pointed out emphatically that 
his company intends to continue pri- 
marily as wholesalers, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, however, says: 

“Under the new set-up we shall be 
prepared to follow the business wher- 
ever it may go. 

“It may be that the saturation point 
in chain stores is just ahead. It may 
be that independent merchants, instead 
of being panic-stricken by the mere 
mention of chain stores, may come to 
realize the advantages they themselves 
possess. 

“In that event, we shall get the bulk 
of our business through our wholesale 
division. 

“If the present drift toward chain 
stores should continue, we shall simply 
open a greater number of our own 
stores, and the sales figures will appear 
to the credit of our retail division.” 


General Mills Acquire 


Sperry; Complete 


National Facilities 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
just completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the Sperry Flour Company, 
San Francisco, with properties in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Utah. 

The new acquisition brings an addi- 
tional daily capacity of 13,600 barrels, 
explained James F. Bell, president, 
3,925,000 bushels terminal grain 
storage capacity and 75 country grain 
warehouses with a grain storage ca- 
pacity of 8,310,000 bushels. 

“Upon the transfer of the properties 
of the Sperry Flour Company the total 
flour capacity of our twenty-one mills 
will be 87,700 barrels a day. We 
shall have 30,463,000 barrels of ter- 
minal grain storage capacity; 219 
Country elevators and grain ware- 
houses with a grain storage capacity 
of 10,524,000 bushels; 7 proprietary 
feed mills; 3 cereal food products 
miils, and 74 branch offices and ware- 
houses throughout the United States. 
General Mills, Inc., can thus advan- 
tagcously serve all types of trade in 
any part of the country with flour, 
feecs and cereals.” 


Washington Star Lists 
Advertisers in Advance 


All national advertisers to ap- 
pear each month in the Wash- 
ington Star, will hereafter be an- 
nounced in full-page advertising 
space on the first of the month, 
Fleming Newbold, business 
manager, announced this week. 
The experiment was tried out 
this month for the first time. 
The list of advertisers was by 
products. It was emphasized 
that the list covers only con- 
tracts received up to February 1, 
and that ‘‘additional reservations 
will be made during the month.” 
This advance information, Mr. 
Newbold said, will enable 
the dealers to keep informed 
of manufacturers’ publicity; and 
to anticipate the demand which 
this advertising will create. 
Those dealers interested in any 
special line may obtain dates of 
insertion by telephoning the ad- 
vertising department of the Star. 


Grigsby-Grunow Outlines 
$2,000,000 Campaign 


To maintain an anticipated sales vol- 
ume of $5,000,000 a month, Grisby- 
Grunow Company, makers of Majestic 
radio sets, will devote more than $2,- 
000,000 this year to advertising, Her- 
bert E. Young, sales manager, an- 
nounced this week. Nearly three- 
quarters of this amount will be spent 
in newspapers and $500,000 for radio 
broadcasting. Posters, car cards, mag- 
azines and business papers are also be- 
ing used extensively. 
Grigsby-Grunow Company now has on 
its books orders for 1,500,000 sets, Mr. 
Young explained. Total factory bill- 
ings from June 1 to December 31 were 
$27,450,961; billings for January of 
this year alone were approximately 
$6,000,000. The company is now 
shipping 4,000 sets a day. 

The number of radio stations that will 
carry the Majestic message has been 
increased from twenty-six to forty- 
seven, Mr. Young said. Newspaper 
insertions will generally run full page. 


Edwin H. Shanks, for the past ten 
years editorial director of the Dartnell 
Sales Service, has been made vice- 
president of the Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. He will be succeeded as 
editorial director by Ben H. Briscoe, 
who has been sales manager of the 
Shakespeare Company, manufacturers 
of fishing tackle, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


General Motors Elects 
Lammot du Pont Head; 
Net Is $276,468,108 


Lammot du Pont has succeeded his 
brother, Pierre S. du Pont, as chair- 
man of the board of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

The announcement was made by the 
board of directors at New York—coin- 
cident with the publication of the pre- 
liminary income statement showing 
that net earnings in 1928 were the 
largest in history, totaling $276,468,- 
108. 

Last summer Pierre S. du Pont ob- 
tained a leave of absence from the 
chairmanship to join his associate, 
John J. Raskob, who had recently re- 
signed as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the corporation to devote his 
time to Governor Smith’s campaign 
for the Presidency. His resignation was 
presented at that time but was not ac- 
cepted. 

No announcement has been made as 
to whether Mr. Raskob would again 
become active in the management of 
the company. He is still a vice-presi- 
dent and director and has been in- 
vited, it is understood, to resume his 
place as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

The directors’ announcement of Mr. 
du Pont’s resignation from the chair- 
manship was contained in a resolution 
expressing the board’s and the stock- 
holders’ “appreciation of the outstand- 
ing contribution that Mr. du Pont has 
made toward the corporation’s success- 
ful development to its present out- 
standing position.” 

Lammot du Pont is president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
That company holds about 25 per cent 
of the common stock of General 
Motors and is regarded as the most in- 
fluential interest in the enterprise. The 
Fisher Brothers of Detroit are the next 
largest holders. 


Keller Directs Mason 
in Reorganization 


Henry Garrison Keller has been 
elected president of the Mason Tire 
and Rubber Company just reorgan- 
ized by the bondholders under the 
firm name Mason Tire and Rubber 
Corporation. The company will start to 
market tires after March 1. It will 
sell on an exclusive distributor basis. 
Mr. Keller has been associated with 
Ford, Bacon & Davis of New York 
city, and Ralph E. Davis of Pitts- 
burgh, in the valuation of public utili- 
ty and industrial plants and in the 
study of markets and market condi- 
tions for proposed utilities. 
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Ajax Announces 18-Month Tire 
Warranty; Doubles Campaign 


With a 100 per cent increased adver- 
tising appropriation to be spent in 
two hundred newspapers, the Ajax 
Rubber Company, Inc., Racine, Wis- 
consin, started its 1929 campaign 
featuring the new Ajax “Gold Bond” 
balloon tire—carrying an_ eighteen- 
month unconditional guarantee against 
road hazards, in addition to the Rub- 
ber Institute’s standard warranty 
against defects of workmanship and 
material during the life of the tire. 

In explaining the purposes prompting 
this unusual step in tire merchandis- 
ing, H. L. McClaren, president, said: 
“Our plans and policies have been 
formulated with the aim of assuring 
every capable Ajax dealer a steady 
profit and permanent ownership and 
control of his own business; and also 
to assure Ajax dealers a permanent 
relationship with the Ajax Rubber 
Company. 

“Our first problem was to produce a 
product which would lift our dealers 
above profit-destroying competition. 
The new Ajax Gold Bond Balloon 
tire is the first extra-quality passenger 
car tire ever produced to sell in the 
standard-price class. Having pro- 
duced such an extra-quality tire, we 
have pledged its quality beyond 
a doubt through our ‘Gold Bond’ 
warranty.” 

The “Gold Bond” which the Ajax 
company has adopted consists of is- 
suing to every tire purchaser a contract 
signed by the Ajax Rubber Company 
and by the dealér, guaranteeing the 
tire for eighteen’ months against cuts, 
blowouts, bruises, wheels out of align- 
ment, underinflation and other road 
hazards. The tire will be repaired 
free or replaced at a cost based on 
the unexpired term of the contract and 
the new tire will be warranted for 
the unexpired period. In addition, the 
Rubber Institute’s standard guarantee 
also applies—insuring against defec- 
tive workmanship and material during 
the life of the tire. The purchaser 
agrees to give the tires proper care and 
submit them every sixty days for in- 
spection. 

The new Ajax dealer franchise pledges 
the Ajax Rubber Company to refrain 
from engaging in the retail tire busi- 
ness, either directly or indirectly. 
Announcement of the new tire and the 
guarantee policies was made in a form 
of a personally signed statement by 
Mr. McClaren which appeared as an 
eight-page insert in business papers. 
The first “advertisement of the ¢on- 
sumer campaign has just‘ appeared in 
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American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary to 
Retain Identity 

Merger plans of the American Radi- 


“ ator Company and the Standard Sani- 


tary Manufacturing Company, just ap- 
proved, provide for organization of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, a new holding com- 
pany, to own the stock of both com- 
panies of their subsidiaries. 

For the present, no change will be 
made in sales and distribution policies. 
Each company will retain its identity 
and operate as an individual unit. 
Clarence M. Wooley, until recently 
chairman of American Radiator, has 
become chairman of the new holding 
company. Theodore Ahrens, presi- 
dent of Standard Sanitary, is also 
president of American Radiator and 
of the holding company. 
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full-page space in fifty newspapers. 
This list, according to H. W. Roland, 
sales manager, is being increased to 
include 200 newspapers. 

The appropriation for the year repre- 
sents a 100 per cent increase over last 
year. 


Dictaphone Institutes 
Free Travel Service 


The Dictaphone Sales Corporation has 
just announced a new plan for extend- 
ing Dictaphone office services to hotel 
guests in 143 cities, and on limited 
trains. 

The plan permits the business execu- 
tive on a trip to phone the local Dicta- 
phone office and have a dictaphone 
and. cylinders sent to his room at his 


* hotel without charge. Users may have 


cylinders transcribed at the local Dicta- 
phone office for fifty cents a 100 lines, 
or may mail cylinders back to their 
own stenographers. Special mailing 
cartons are supplied for this purpose. 


Charles A. Dostal has been appointed 
vice-president and sales director of the 
American Flyer Company, Chicago, ef- 
fective March 1. He has been an 
executive of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company for twenty-two years as 
manager of the St. Louis, Philadelphia 
and Chicago district offices. 


L. F. McClure, Chicago, for ten years 
Western advertising manager of Radio 
News, has become advertising man- 
ager of Radio Manufacturers’ Month- 
ly, Chicago. 


Shell Unit to Market 
Products in East 


Andrew F. Carter, who has been presi- 
dent of the New England Oil Refining 
Company, has been elected to a similar 
position in the Shell Eastern Petroleum 
Products, Inc., a new subsidiary of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell groups. 

Other officers are: William J. Filer of 
Roxana Petroleum Company, vice- 
president and secretary; Urban, F. 
O’Brien, secretary and _ treasurer; 
Elizabeth T. Kerlin, assistant secretary, 
and William C. Stagg, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

In taking over the fixed assets of the 
New England Oil Refining Company, 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Products has 
also taken over the New England Oil 
organization practically intact. The 
territory covered by the old company, 
however, will be extended and will in- 
clude all the North Atlantic States. 


Woodworth Stockholders 
Approve Perfume Merger 


The consolidation of Woodworth, Inc., 
and Bourjois, Inc., has just been voted 
by the stockholders of the former com- 
pany. The new company will be 
known as the International Perfume 
Company, Inc. Pierre Wertheimer, of 
Wertheimer Freres of Paris, will be 
president of the new organization. 


A train of forty cars loaded with 
Douglas Fir Plywood’ left Auburn, 
Washington, recently en route ‘© 


Chicago. The entire shipment of two 
million board feet of plywood pane's 
was consigned to R. C. Clark Venecr 
Company, distributors. . 
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Wuen one fish company calls all of its customers 
everywhere every Monday morning, and conducts 
all of its business by telephone. 

When a single packing house, in one month, 
receives 1500 calls from its territory ordering 
meats. 

When a flour salesman spends $65 for out of town 
calls and brings in $500,000 worth of orders in a 
month. . . 

When this whole magazine might be filled with 


similar experiences, is it not important that every - 


business man should know ‘how little telephone 
calls now cost? 

There have been rate reductions in 1926, in 
1927 and on February 1 of this year. The map 


shows how far your telephone dollars now go, 
whether you talk between neighboring cities or 
half-way across the continent. 

What are the problems of your particular organi- 
zation? Some companies use Sequence Calls to save 
additional time. Some train special telephone sales- 
men. Many are now using the Key Town Plan and 
Credit Plan for theit traveling representatives. How 
could telephone calls save and earn the most for you? 
A letter or call to your local Bell business office will 
bring skilled minds to work with yours. 

Meantime, what pending out of town transac- 
tions could be hastened by telephone? 

Bell Telephone Service . .. Quick... 


Inexpensive . . . . . « « Universal. 
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Jobber Conducts Educational Tour 
for Retail Merchants 


(Continued from page 375) 


company divided all its dealers into 
four classes or groups. Class A in- 
cluded all dealers whose daily volume 
amounted to $100 to $200; Class B in- 
cluded all stores doing a daily volume 
of $50 to $100; Class C covered all 
stores doing less than $50 per day, and 
Class D covered only chain stores. 

Winners were determined by the 
percentage of allotted budgets the con- 
testants made during a contest period. 

The budget for Class A stores dur- 
ing a typical month, for example, was 
$100 worth of merchandise purchased 
from the specific lines the company 
featured during that month. If a 
dealer in this class bought $100 worth 
of the featured goods during that 
month, his rating was 100 per cent; 
if he bought $200 worth, his rating 
was 200 per cent, and so on. The 
dealer in this class whose percentage 
was greatest during the month won 
the trip in his classification for that 
one month. 


How Winners Were Chosen 


The total budget during the same 
period for Class B stores was $50, and 
for Class C $25. Dealers were re- 
quired to make an initial purchase 
amounting to $25 in order to enter 
any monthly contest, regardless of the 
classification into which they came. 

Of the total of forty-two retailers 
who went on the tour at the expense 
of the San Antonio Drug Company, 
four were clerks in retail drug stores. 
Coincident with the series of monthly 
contests for merchants, the company 
also conducted an event especially for 
clerks. One man from each of the 
four classes of stores won a trip with 
the store owners. 

Winners were determined strictly 
upon the volume of sales made by the 
contestants during the period of the 
series of monthly contests. To enter 
the event it was only necessary for a 
clerk to fill out a card furnished by 
the comnany’s salesman calling upon 
that particular store and have it signed 
by the proprietor of the drug store in 
which he worked. Each month he 
tabulated his sales of the specific lines 
which the company designated as 
counters in the contest filled in the 
amount of his sales of these lines, had 
the report verified by the owner of the 
store and mailed the report to the com- 
pany. Thus the jobber not only en- 
listed the interest and enthusiasm of 
store owners themselves, but it did not 


having taken the tour. 


leave it entirely to the merchants to 
stimulate the interest of their sales- 
people. 

In addition to the offer of the edu- 
cational tour to winning salespeople, 
the company likewise offered periodi- 
cally during the series of events, cash 
prizes to clerks for making the great- 
est sales records over a specified period 
of time in certain featured lines. 

On the special train, too, were a 
pair of salesmen of the San Antonio 
Drug Company who made the best 
records during the coinbined period 
of the contests. 


Building for the Future 


“Although we naturally made the 
most of the tour as a sales building 
idea,’ explains Wade H. Lewis, who 
went to St. Louis and Chicago in ad- 
vance of the delegation to make final 
arrangements for the visitors, “the 
fundamental reason for making this 
trip was to enable our customers to 
learn more about the business they are 
in. By conducting the contest we 
automatically selected the livest of our 
dealers for the trip and thereby as- 
sured ourselves of spending the educa- 
tional money on the dealers who 
would get the most out of the trip 
and in the long run pay us better for 
Although we 
wanted all the volume we could get 
during the campaign, we naturally feel 
that whatever we sold during that time 
represents only a fraction of the bene- 
fit to be derived from the event. It is 
not so much what we sell our dealers 
today, this month or this year as how 
successful they are going to be next 
year or five or ten years hence. Look- 
ing at the thing from the latter angle 
makes it doubly worth our while to 
spend money for the education of 
our better class dealers.” 

The first stop of the special train 
was at St. Louis. Here the druggists 
spent the greater part of Sunday visit- 
ing the plant of the Illinois Glass 
Company, bottle manufacturers, where 
a special crew remained on duty to 
show the visitors actual operations. 

The train sidetracked next at Indian- 
apolis, where the druggists were the 
puests of Eli Lilly Company. The first 
day here they spent in the pharmaceu- 
tical plant of the firm, watching actual 
Operations and listening to talks by 
executives of the firm. The second 
day they went through the biological 
plant of the company at Greenfield. 
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On the third day out they landed 
in Chicago. The first stop here was 
a visit to a typical Walgreen st: re, 
where the merchants were addres .ed 
by Walgreen executives and other (1i- 
cago retailers of prominence.  Tiiey 
not only listened to theoretical sales 
ideas, but they went through Wal. 
green stores and other successful Chi- 
cago retail drug stores and studied spe- 
cific operation and sales plans in actual 
use. 

They went then to the plant of Bas- 
tian Blessing Company, soda fountain 
manufacturers, and not only watched 
the manufacturers of modern soda 
fountains but talked with merchandis- 
ing men of the company who were 
able to give practical pointers on in- 
creasing fountain business. 

The following day the entire dele- 
gation sat in on a sales convention be- 
ing held by the Western Company for 
its salesmen and representatives, after 
which they went through the manu- 
facturing plant. 

The druggists then had an entire 
day to themselves to make individual 
visits to other factories or retail estab- 
lishments, to shop or to use in any 
other manner they chose. 

The company’s idea at first was to 
have only a special coach or two 
coaches at most and to carry only the 
forty-two retailers who won the trips. 
But at the suggestion of a number of 
other druggists who desired to make 
the trip but who did not win, the com- 
pany offered to accept the application 
of any retailer in its territory who 
cared to make the trip, the druggist 
to pay only what the tour actually cost 
the company. This offer brought 
enough applications to make up a spe- 
cial train. 


C. W. Yerger, Eastern district man- 
ager of the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company, will become sales 
manager of the Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Company of Matawan, New 
Jersey, March 4. 

The appointment was made to enable 
E. N. Boice, secretary, who has also 
been directing the sales of the com- 
pany, to give full time to his regular 
executive duties. 

Mr. Yerger has been with the Cutler- 
Hammer Company since 1908. Before 
becoming Eastern district manager he 
was an engineer, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative and manager uf the Cincin- 
nati, Washington and Boston offices. 
He also spent eighteen months in Eng- 
land in the company’s interests. 


More than ninety dealers and dis- 
tributors were added by the Auburn 
Automobile Company in January, Koy 
H. Faulkner, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has announced. 
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Read carefully—and intimately 
—by Collectors of Antiques, 
Rarities and Works 

of Art 


HE appreciative audience of The Antiquarian, with 
means to buy whatever fancy craves, finds this un- 
usual medium authentic and interesting, and gives ex- 


ceptionally close scrutiny to its advertising pages. 


Dealers in objets d’art, frequently selling for fabulous sums, find 
it an ever profitable market place in which to display their wares, 
month after month—year after year. 


The Antiquarian’s record as a class sales medium offers conclusive 
proof of its power to sell continuously for its old advertisers, as 
well as to attract new business—on merit alone. 


Volume of advertising and definite Sales Results testify to its 
dominant position in the Antique field. 


Current issue and complete information sent 
upon request and mention of Sales Management 


Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 


Graybar Building—420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass.: - - 1244 Little Building 
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Price Favors Put on Guard 
by American Can Decision 


(Continued from page 390) 


existing sales policies which have in-’ 


cluded the use of price discrimina- 
tions prohibited by the law. 
“That the law excepts price discrim- 


inations for certain reasons should be ~ 


carefully noted. Discriminations are 
excepted that are fairly based on grade 
and quality, quantity, differences in 
cost of selling and transportation, and 
the necessity of meeting competitive 
conditions. These exceptions are an 
important part of the Clayton Act, 
and it will be both difficult and dan- 
gerous to attempt to use them for the 
purpose of evading the intent of the 
decision. Therefore, in considering 
changes that may be necessary in any 
sales policy or plan, these exceptions 
should be studied in their relation to 
the intent of the decision and the 
specific case, to determine just what 
they include. 


Prohibits Price Discrimination 


“The act also contains a proviso that 
prohibits a price discrimination when 
its effect is to lessen competition or 
tends to create a monopoly, and about 
this proviso the entire significance of 
the act turns. It is apparent, there- 
fore, from the language the Supreme 
Court used in its decision in the Amer- 
ican Can Company case, and from the 
fact that it overruled two of its for- 
mer opinions in reaching this decision, 
that in the future it will put behind 
the freedom of competition all of the 
protection against the handicap of 
price discrimination that may be af- 
forded by a reasonable interpretation 
of Section 2 of the Clayton Act. Con- 
sequently, it may be said that the re- 
sult of this decision is to put price dis- 
crimination on the defensive. 

‘The content of this law, therefore, 
has now become of the utmost impor- 
tance to sales managers and other bus- 
iness executives. Properly understood, 
it would seem that the application of 
the law will not be that of an unwel- 
come restriction. The rapid develop- 
ment of mass distribution has created 
a constantly increasing pressure upon 
manufacturers for price concessions 
which threaten the integrity of the 
manufacturer’s margin for profit, to 
the extent of that proportion of his 
volume of production which is market- 
ed through the distribution agencies 
that demand these concessions.” 

The new interpretation of the law 


not only requires the revision of sales. 


policies which include the granting of 


price concessions, as Mr. Gaskill 
pointed out, but it also offers a strong 
protective influence to manufacturers 
who conform to its spirit. He fur- 
ther explained that as a basis of ar- 
gument against price concessions by 
the manufacturer, and as a protection 
against the competitive effect of con- 
cessions on the goods of other manu- 
facturers, the decision is more to be 
considered for its protective value than 
regarded as an unwelcome restriction. 
“From both points of view,” Mr. 
Gaskill continued, “the importance of 
the situation created by the decision 
cannot be overestimated, and the new 
interpretation is more likely to have 
a determining effect on distribution 
than any legal factor which has arisen 
since the Clayton Act was passed. 
“This effect may follow along two 
courses. It may produce a flood of 
litigation arising from individual ac- 
tion or complaints by the Federal 
Trade Commission. On the other 
hand, it presents to leaders in industry 
a great opportunity, through their 
trade associations, for educational work 
that will eliminate uneconomic price- 
making which so often appears in 
individual sales, and also in those 
quotations which have a destructive 
effect on market levels in general. 


Need Cooperation 


‘That the educational course is in- 
finitely to be preferred is apparent, 
but it will require a leadership of vis- 
ion and courage on the part of in- 
dividuals as well as trade associations. 
There is no doubt that the result of 
the decision will be ultimately bene- 
ficial to all who render any part of 
the service of distribution, and to re- 
alize the benefits promptly there must 
be the most constructive cooperation 
between manufacturers and their dis- 
tributive agencies.” 

Expressing the opinion that the de- 
cision will clarify the existing con- 
fusion in the distribution of practically 
all commodities, Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
said that we must wait, however, for 
further individual applications by the 
courts to establish the full value of 
the new interpretation of the law, and 
continued : 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the American Can Company case 


shows clearly that rigid adherence to. 


the provisions of the Clayton Act, with 


respect to price discriminations is re- 
uested, and that discriminatory price 
eae, not based on actual dif- 
ferences in services rendered, will not 
be countenanced. Viewed in another 
fashion the decision sets up the re- 
quirement of standard base prices for 
all competitors which can be varied 
only as the product sold differs in 
quality, quantity or grade, or as other 
services are added or subtracted from 
the sale. 

“The decision also tends to clarify 
and fix the proper functions of dis- 
tributors by requiring manufacturers, 
who themselves perform the functions 
of distributors to charge for their 
services in the ordinary way, and elim- 
inate bonuses, discounts or reductions 
in price which are not based on actual 
po seats in services rendered. 

According to Irving S. Paull, pres- 
ident of the Institute of Carpet Manu- 
facturers of America, the decision is 
especially valuable because it indicates 
a recognition by the Supreme Court of 
the functional character of the proces- 
ses of distribution. There is no doubt, 
he explained, that the present demor- 
alized state of our distribution is the 
result of uneconomic pricing which ig- 
nores the cost factors of the distribu- 
tive functions. 


Demands Unsound 


“Many manufacturers,’ Mr. Paull 
continued, “are confronted with de- 
mands from large retailers, mass dis- 
tributors, buying syndicates, mail or- 
der houses and other organizations, 
which by reason of their ability to 
purchase in large volume, secure the 
minimum wholesale price and, in many 
instances, special price concessions. 
These demands are unsound in the 
main, because they do not take into 
consideration the distributive func- 
tions performed by the purchasers, 
and a large part of the total volume 
of distribution is carried on without 
thought to the cost items of distribu- 
tion involved up to the point along 
the channel at which the buyer takes 
possession of the goods. 

“When a manufacturer moves his 
goods some distance down the chan- 
nel, he absorbs cost factors which be- 
long to the function of wholesaling. 
Consequently, his cost is greater than 
it would be if his goods were sold at 
his warehouse. This explains a com- 
mon form of price discrimination, and 
the next step is a special price con- 
cession granted in oer to hold large 
volume business. 

“When the goods on which special! 
price concessions have been made by 
a manufacturer come into competition 
with the same goods sold at regular 
prices, the demoralization of the man- 
ufacturer’s distribution which follow: 
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shows the concessions to be a form of 
commercial folly. The truth is that 
the manufacturers are. largely the vic- 
tims of a situation that they themselves 
have created by failing to consider the 
inevitable cost factors of the three 
functions of distribution. 

“If our manufacturers have proved 
anything at all since the war, it is that 
their profits are not due to selling 
large volume orders at special con- 
cession prices, but are the result of 
the orderly and profitable distribution 
of their products. It is obvious that 
price concessions are the principal in- 
fluence in demoralizing orderly and 
profitable distribution, and the Su- 
preme Court decision under discussion, 
in prohibiting uneconomic discrimi- 
nations and concessions, will tend 
strongly to eliminate this influence and 
to stabilize the competition of distrib- 
utors. 


Adds Power to Commission 


“The more intelligent thought of 
industry has been reflected by a num- 
ber of recent trade practice confer- 
ences, held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which passed resolutions to 
prohibit price discriminations not eco- 
nomically justified. Hence, the deci- 
sion will give support to these con- 
ference resolutions and added power 
to the Federal Trade Commission in 
enforcing rules against discrimination. 

“Naturally, it will be necessary for 
a great many manufacturers to over- 
haul and revamp their selling policies 
to conform to both the letter and the 
spirit of the decision. The present 
condition of our distribution clearly 
indicates that comparatively few man- 
ufacturers understand the necessity of 
basing their merchandising on the cost 
factors involved in getting goods from 
the factory warehouse into the hands 
of the consumer. In reconstructing 
their sales policies, many of these man- 
ufacturers will be led to recognize, in 
their own self-interest, the necessity of 
orderly and profitable distribution, and 
unless I am mistaken this will be 
one of the most valuable benefits of 
the decision.” 


Bestor to Supervise 
All Chrysler Dealers 


F. C. Bestor has become director of 
dealer operations for Chrysler Motors. 
Mr. Bestor has held a similar position 
with Dodge Brothers for several years 
—his new appointment covering also 
Chrysler, De Soto, Plymouth and Far- 
go dealers. : 

A. M. Miller is now director of adver- 
tising for all Chrysler interests in 
Canada. 


CIRCULATION VALUES 


The Fort Worth Star Telegram and Record Tele- 
gram have a circulation of over 125,000 daily or 
Sunday. This is by far the largest circulation in 
Texas. Quantity circulation may mean much or 
little depending solely on how it was gotten. 


The Fort Worth Star Telegram is a charter mem- 
ber of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. This in 
and of itself is recommendation enough so far as 
quality of circulation is concerned. 


Over 60,000 of this circulation is carrier home 
delivered. Home delivered circulation of A. B. C. 
quality is what means something on the circulation 
books. And what means still more to the advertisers 
both local and national. 


Fort Worth is the Gateway to West Texas and 
the logical point for a manufacturer or distributor 
to reach this wonderful market. Fort Worth is the 
railway center of the state. The splendid system 
of rail lines and paved highways make it easy to 
reach all parts of this great trade territory quickly 
and cheaply. 


* 


THE STAR TELEGRAM-RECORD TELEGRAM cover Fort 

Worth and West Texas intensively. These papers have a larger 

circulation in this wonderfully prosperous section than any 
other three or four papers in it. 


Now Over 125,000 Daily or Sunday 


JUST A NEWSPAPER 


Covering more than 1,100 towns 


More Than 125,000 Daily or Sunday 
Largest Circulation in Texas 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN = 
President and Publisher Vice-President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Outline of Mergers 


(Continued from page 381) 


large combines in the United States 
that have stood the test of time. Cer- 
tainly the number is not more than 
that. That means, then, that there are 
eleven or twelve times as many inde- 
pendent million-and-over-profit-earners 
as there are mergers that earn that 
much. Of course, I do not contend 
that these so-called independents have 
“not done some merging. Most large 
concerns that have been in business 
over a span of years, have bought out 
other interests, have joined forces with 
a competitor on an occasional deal, or 
have broadened the scope of their en- 
terprise in some similar way. In no 
sense, however, are these companies 
consolidations, in the way that the 
National Biscuit Company or the 
United States Steel Corporation are 
consolidations. 

In making this comparison between 
concerns that are founded on consoli- 
dations and companies that for lack of 
a better mame we are forced to call 
“independents,” I am not decrying 
mergers. As we have seen in the pre- 
vious articles, the merger is a legiti- 
mate and thoroughly practical method 
of solving all sorts of business prob- 
lems. Where conditions in a field 
justify a merger, and where the con- 
solidation is not extravagantly con- 
structed or over-capitalized and where 
the resulting combine is well man- 
aged, the new organization has rea- 
sonable expectations of success. 


Profits Follow Management 


What I do wish to decry, however, 
is the idea that such a merger will 
necessarily put the small independents 
in that industry out of business. 
There is absolutely no evidence that 
the small factors in a trade suffer any 
more from the competition of the con- 
solidations than they do from the com- 
petition of the successful independ- 
ents. It is all a question of manage- 
ment. The big organizations have no 
monopoly on efficiency. We are likely 
to find efficient management among 
the independents as frequently as we 
find it in the big combines. Efficient 
management, if other things are equal, 
causes a concern to become big, 
whether it is a consolidation or an in- 
dependent. _ Inefficient management 
will cause a merger to fail just as it 
will make an independent fail. 

Obvious as these facts are, they are 
repeatedly overlooked in most anal- 
yses of this subject. On every hand, 
we hear the cry of monopoly, that the 
small fellow is being ground down by 


the big interests. It is not the “‘inter- 
ests” that are holding back the little 
business man. He is held in check by 
his own lack of ability. If he had the 
ability to grow, he would not long 
have remained a little fellow. This 
statement is proven by the fact that the 
big fellows today were in the majority 
of instances the little fellows of twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

When the misnamed “‘trusts’’ were 
being organized at the turn of the 
present century, several ot them were 
perilously close to being monopolies. 
That condition is no longer true. 
While the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, the National Lead Company, the 
American Can Company, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, and others 
in that class, have been conspicuously 
successful, they have not attained their 
success at the expense of their com- 
petitors. 


Ever-Present Competition 


The National Lead Company has at 
least two lusty rivals and plenty of 
“outside’’ competition, such as comes 
from the New Jersey Zinc Company. 
There are a couple of biscuit com- 
panies that are tagging the heels of 
the National Biscuit Company and 
several strong baking concerns that 
keep the National from “feeling its 
oats.’ The American Can Company 


‘had better keep hustling or the Con- 


tinental Can Company will catch up 
with it. Everybody knows that the 
steel business is becoming more com- 
petitive all the time. The same situa- 
tion exists in practically every industry 
where a near-monopoly may have 
threatened at one time. 

While the income tax figures indi- 
cate that Big Business is garnering a 
disproportionate share of profits, a 
consoling fact is that the same con- 
cerns do not permanently stay in the 
high-profit classifications. | Smaller 
outfits are constantly coming up from 
behind to displace the leaders. I am 
familiar with one industry where the 
position of the biggest profit-maker 
has been occupied by a different com- 
pany each year for the last five years. 

“Outside competition” is a device 
sent by the gods to humble Big Busi- 
ness. Just when a company feels that 
it has risen to impregnable heights, 
along comes a new invention or a new 
process or some new sort of a product 
to make it realize that it must fight not 
alone for its position, but for its very 
life. The motor car humbled even the 


railroads and many other businesses. 
Concrete reduced the proud spirit of 
steel. Rayon and silk humbled wool 
and cotton. Asbestos shingles and 
other new sorts of roofing, humbled 
slate and the wooden shingle. There 
are scores of other examples—enough 
to remind Big Business that it had bet- 
ter not become too cocksure of its lofty 
position. 

For months, I have been reading 
about Ivar Krueger, Sweden’s great 
industrialist, who is cornering the 
world’s match business. I am not 
worrying about Mr. Krueger. ‘‘Out- 
side competition” will get him. If he 
lives long enough, he will wake up 
some dark morning to find that the 
world no longer needs matches or at 
least not in the quantity it once did. 
Lighters are gradually supplanting 
matches for lighting cigars and cig- 
arettes. Pilots are used to light gas 
and oil stoves and furnaces. Electric- 
ity gives light and heat at the turn of 
a switch. Radio is developing so fast 
that it is conceivable that some day 
we will be able to snap a light out 
of the air! 


The Man Problem 


Another factor that seriously limits 
the growth of corporations is the diffi- 
culty of getting competent and trust- 
worthy workers. When I was gather- 
ing the data for this series the heads 
of many large companies told me that 
the only problem which they have that 
remains perpetually unsolved is the 
man problem. They cannot man their 
businesses properly. If they could 
only keep their personnel up to the 
required standard, their enterprises 
would grow much faster than they are 
doing. It is easier to get business 
than it is to get people to handle it. 
Because of this fact many corporations 
arbitrarily fix their growth at some 
small increase annually, such as 5 of 
10 per cent. It is possible to train 
workers to take care of this increase, 
but it is not possible to prepare them 
for a bigger increase. 

Theoretically there should be no 
limit to the size to which a business 
may grow. Practically, there is a limit 
—a saturation point beyond which it 
is difficult for most corporations to go. 
There are many factors that contribute 
to this saturation barrier. The prin- 
cipal one appears to be this personal 
element. When an _ organization 
attains a size where its executive staff 
is too far removed from the rank and 
file of the workers, growth is im- 
peded. I heard President Atterbury, 
of the Pennsylvania lines, declare, 
three or four years ago, that the com- 
pany hesitated to advertise until 1 
could train its personnel to handle the 
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increased business that the advertising 
would bring. 

R. H. Macy & Company is one of 
the largest department stores in the 
world. It has an extraordinarily efh- 
cient management. And yet, recently, 
I saw a line-up in front of the store’s 
jewelry repair department. There was 
only one girl to wait on all these peo- 

le. In several cases the girl took the 

job back to the repairman and waited 
for him to finish it before she re- 
turned to the counter. With my job 
she was gone thirty-five minutes and 
the charges were only twenty-three 
cents. Seventy minutes of time, in- 
volving two employes, and _ only 
twenty-three cents charged for it. 


Where Mergers Fail 


Perhaps it would be claimed that 
this is not a typical incident. Of 
course, it is not. If it were, the store 
would go _ broke. Nevertheless, 
enough such incidents happen in that 
store every day to make the manage- 
ment realize that it has a personnel 
problem. Similarly stupid things are 
happening in McCreery’s, Lord and 
Taylor's, Altman’s, Ovington’s, Best's 
and other New York stores, and will 
continue to occur as long as human 
nature is human nature. And as long 
as workers remain human, there is no 
danger of corporations grabbing off 
all the opportunities. Little fellows 
are starting small shops around the 
corner and, because of the size of their 
businesses, are able to get closer to 
their customers. From the ranks of 
these little fellows will be recruited 
the Macys, the General Motors, the 
Penneys and the Standard Oils of to- 
morrow. 

One of the worst criticisms of many 
of the mergers that have recently been 
organized is that their promoters do 
not realize the importance of the per- 
sonnel element. The morning that 
Park & Tilford announced that they 
would open a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred stores, I heard another chain- 
store man comment, “That's all right, 
but where are they going to get man- 
agers? To get a thousand competent 
managers, they will have to pay them 
twice what they can afford to pay.” I 
notice the project has since been tem- 
porarily abandoned. 

The important question of man 
power is being overlooked. Compa- 
nies are being taken into consolida- 
tions at six to fifteen times their 
annual earnings and are being recap- 
italized at from ten to eighteen times 
their earnings. To justify this capital- 
ization, and to give stockholders their 
expected dividends, it is necessary that 
the properties be conducted econom- 
ically. In many cases false economy 
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ANOTHER BLUE BOY 
A Derchandising Daster-piece 


ST as Gainsborough’s master-painting 
always gains attention in the art gallery, 
any product packed in a Royal Blue bottle 
attracts the eye wherever displayed. On store 
counters, in windows—in advertisements, 
too—Maryland Royal Blue bottles inevita- 
bly stand out because of their beauty and 
distinctiveness. 


Thus the merchandising advantage of a 
Maryland Royal Blue bottle is that it makes 
a vivid impression on dealers’ and consumers’ 
minds and enables a product to be more 
readily seen, remembered and sold. 


In addition to blue glass, we manufacture green 
tint and flint ware of the highest quality. Our equip- 
ment is thoroughly modern and complete for making 
dependable glass containers in standard or special 
molds. Many popular numbers are carried in stock. 
The dependability of our ware and service is attested 
by the fact that many of the best known products 
in America are packed in bottles made by us. Write 
today for samples and quotations. 


MARYLAND GLASS 


CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


_Royat Bruz + Green TINT ; 
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FLinT CONTAINERS __ 


New York Representative 
277 BROADWAY 


Pacific Coast Representative 
PACIFIC COAST GLASS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Brilliant owners of 
made hundreds of 


is being used. 
businesses that 


thousands of dollars annually are be- — 


ing replaced by ten-thousand-dollar 


men, who have not the slightest idéa’ . 
how to shoulder their huge responsi:)"’ 
bilities. Selling systems that have been’::: 


successfully used for years are being 


discarded for new plans whose only. 
recommendation is that they promise 


to save money. 

Because of the neglect of the human 
element, many of the mergers recently 
organized have not a ghost of a chance 
of succeeding, unless a higher quality 
of management is brought in Bilice 
it is too late. 

A mistake that investment bankers 
too often make is that they appraise a 
proposition only on its physical 
aspects. If it is right from the en- 
gineering, accounting and legal stand- 
point, they approve it as an invest- 
ment. As a matter of fact, a proposi- 
tion may be sound in all these respects 
and still not be a good investment. 
Certain intangibles may negative all 
of the concern’s physical assets. 
Cheap salesmen, an out-of-date selling 
plan, failure to keep the business in 
step with fashion, and countless other 
intangibles can quickly destroy physi- 
cal values. ‘It is this side of man- 
agement that many present-day 
mergers appear to be ignoring. 
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Another objection to the present 
merger vogue is that it is having a de- 
moralizing effect on business. Good, 
old-fashioned merchandising is being 
neglected. The heads of many busi- 
nesses ‘are making millions in buying 


“and selling companies instead of mak- 
‘’ ing only thousands in buying and sell- 


ing merchandise as formerly. Market- 
ing effort is being sidetracked. Who 
wants to engage in prosaic merchan- 
dising with its slender profits when 
fortunes are being made through spec- 
ulation? Why work, when it is a lot 
easier to gamble? Too much of this 
spirit has crept into business in the 
last five years. 

Another thing that mergers are do- 
ing is to’cause uncertainty. Accord- 
ing to Mother Rumor, almost every 
company is being merged. Employes 
are scared that they are going to lose 
their jobs, or that they will be trans- 
ferred to the Antipodes. Who can 
work effectively with this uncertainty 
hanging over his head? 

And where companies do join 
mergers there is altogether too much 
ruthless shifting of employes from one 
end of the world to the other. 
“Accept this splendid opportunity we 
are offering you or give us your resig- 
nation” is not the way to sell the 
dubious public on the beneficence of 
mergers. 


Coast Cities Speed Up Promotion; 
San Diego, Seattle, Spokane Busy 


Not all the Easterners who travel to 
the Pacific Coast this summer will do 
so on the suggestion of Californians, 
Inc., or the All Year Club of South- 
ern California. Various other West- 
ern cities and districts are expanding 
their promotion plans to get their 
share of the business. 

The All Year Club at Los Angeles, 
will spend more than $1,000,000 in 
advertising this year, and Californians, 
Inc., San Francisco, at least half that 
amount. But San Diego, Seattle, Spok- 
ane, the Pacific Northwest, Douglas, 
Arizona, Salt Lake City, Denver and 
other cities also are going to make 
themselves heard. 

The California Club, San Diego, with 
$100,000 for advertising, will spend 
40 per cent of this amount in national 
magazines; 15 per cent in Los An- 
geles newspapers; 10 per cent for gen- 
eral publicity; 7 per cent for highway 
advertising; 4 per cent for advertis- 
ing in Imperial Valley, Arizona, and 
Texas; 4 per cent for booklets and 
printing; 2 per cent for national sport- 
‘ing events; 8 per cent for follow-up; 


‘in 1928 as against 


8 per cent for administration; and 2 
per cent for contingencies. 

Seattle has voted $25,000 for adver- 
tising in national magazines between 
March and June. 

Puget Sounders and British Colum- 
bians Associated, a cooperative organ- 
ization representing Victoria, Van- 
conver, Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, 
Longview, Everett, has also completed 
its 1929 advertising program to sell 
this section to the rest of the United 
States. 

Some specific results of a three-year 
$100,000 campaign of the Spokane 
Publicity-Tourist Bureau have just 
been announced. Two thousand 
five hundred and six new families 
established residences in Spokane 
1143 in the 
previous year; more than 96,000 
automobiles passed through the 
city in 1928, compared with 
67,400 in 1926; hotel registra- 
tion of out-of-town visitors showed 


a 40 per cent imcrease in 1928 over | 
the year before; during 1928 the | 
bureau received 16,691 requests for | 


_ consumer. 


information about Spokane. Of these, 
45 per cent desired general informa- 


tion; 36 per cent, were tourist inquir- 


ies; and 20 per cent were from home- 
seekers, 


_ Factors Upsetting Traditions 
in Drug Distribution 


(Continued from page 374) 

It is upon his prescription 
that these houses rely most for sales, 
Detail or service men call upon physi- 
cians and retail druggists, cultivating 
good will for the house and introduc- 
ing its specialties. The wholesaler, 
when the selling is through him, is 
looked upon as a supply depot only. 
Manufacturers say that fully 60 per 
cent of their sales are turned to the 
wholesaler by their detail men. 

The good will of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers with physicians is based 
almost entirely on the work in their 
research laboratories. The houses 
work closely with universities and sci- 
entific men, conducting research for 
them and developing new products. 
It is upon these specialties that the 
reputations of the larger houses are 
founded. A more intimate contact 
between consumer and producer would 
be impossible. 

Manufacturers of proprietaries and 
toilet goods spend a larger proportion 
of their sales for advertising than any 
other producers. Most of them sell 
direct, using the jobber as a supply 
base in varied degrees. They expect 
little of either the wholesaler or the 
retailer in moving their wares, unless 
they can offer a special deal or free 
goods to induce pressure, depending 
in the main on their advertising and 
displays to induce the consumer to 
call for their goods. 

In the dry goods field, when direct 
selling became prevalent, large whole- 
sale houses developed into large 
manufacturers, some of them con- 
trolling retail stores. The ambitions 
of .McKesson & Robbins may not be 
dissimilar. In the opinion of many 
the direction of the drug trade is 
toward a closer union of manufactur- 
ing .and retailing, originating in 
combinations of manufacturers, of 
wholesalers and of retailers. 


Bayard R. Patterson, formerly with M. 
P. Gould Company, Inc., New York 
agency, has become advertising man- 
ager of Meccano Company, Inc., 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Eliott Odell has resigned as Eastern 


‘manager of Needlecraft magazine and 


has assumed the position of advertis- 


‘ing director of the Oxtlook. 
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Business Indices 


Credit conditions were the dominant 
factor last week, owing to the Federal 
Reserve Board warning rather than to 
any change in rates outside the mer- 
curial call money market. The most 
striking fact of which news transpired 
was the extraordinary volume of total 
transactions disclosed by the bank fig- 
ures of the week ended February 8. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings of the large cities in 
the week ended February 7 totaled 
$14,409,616,000, a gain over the same 
week in 1928 of 44.5 per cent. Out- 
side New York the increase was 17.5 
per cent, and only four cities reported 
declines. Debits against individual 
accounts reached the very large sum 
of $20,816,761,000, 42.6 per cent 
more than in 1928. All districts were 
up, the gains outside New York being 
21.9 per cent. 


Movement of Goods 


Railroad freight in the week ended 
February 2 filled 946,892 cars, 20,630 
more than in the same week of 1928 
but 18,772 less than in 1927. Coal 
shipments on a large scale continued 
to account for most of the gain over 
last year. Losses were in farm produce, 
merchandise and forest products. 


Construction 


Construction contracts awarded in 
January in the thirty-seven states east 
of the Rocky Mountains totaled $409,- 
976,000, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation reports. This was 5 per 
cent less than in December and 4 per 
cent below the amount in January, 
1928. 


Retail Trade 


Department store sales in January 
were above those of 1928 as a rule, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Of 430 stores heard from 228 
had increases, the net total gains, al- 
lowing for an extra day this year, be- 
ing 1 per cent. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices were lower last 
week, the Irving Fisher index standing 
at 97.1, compared with 97.7 the week 
before and 97.8 a fortnight ago. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money rates were higher, ruling 
becween 7 and 9 after the Federal Re- 
ierve Board admonition. Time money 
still held at 714 to 734, commercial 


paper at 54 to 534. tds: 


American Newspaper 
Annual aud Directory 


Regular edition 
Size 634"x934"x3 1%” 
Weight, 7 pounds 


$15 


Special edition on thin 

paper, half the size and 

weight of the regular 
edition 


$20 


Contents are identical 


1929 EDITION 
READY for DELIVERY 
FEBRUARY 15th 


ONE month later than formerly to permit the 
inclusion of the very latest circulation data. 


An uncommon book now in its sixty-first 
year—the key to the great publishing industry. 
Almost 1500 pages of useful information ac- 
curately revised and brought up to date. More 
than 80,000 changes since the last edition. 


Lists publications printed in the United 
States and its Territories, the Dominion 
of Canada, Bermuda, Cuba and the West 
Indies; including 100 newest type maps; 
descriptions of the publications; the 
states, cities and towns in which they are 


published; over 300 classified lists. 


This book is one of our own working tools, 
indispensable in our business. Inasmuch as so 
many have found it helpful, we print each 
year a limited edition for sale. 


Order now to insure prompt delivery. 


Mid-Year Supplement issued in August 
will be sent to purchasers of the book without 
additional charge. It is not sold separately. 


Carriage paid in the United States and 
Canada. 


Further particulars on request of the pub- 
lishers. 


N. W: AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ROUP BUYING EVILS: It is natural for whole- 
salers to condemn indiscriminate selling by the 
manufacturer most of whose output they distribute, 
especially when the smaller part goes direct to the buying 
syndicate composed of retailers, their logical customers. 
In the opinion of Alvin E. Dodd, director general of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, the ultimate effect of such 
a policy, carried on for any period of time, will be to dis- 
rupt the manufacturer's distribution completely, since it 


first destroys public confidence in his distributors and ends 
by destroying confidence of his distributors in his own 
policies. The practical reasons for this are manifest. There 
is unmistakable merit also in Mr. Dodd’s other points, that 
direct sales often have to bear the costs of wholesaling, 
passed on by the buyer, and may involve dangerous sur- 
render of all price control. But reasoning, however sound, 
from any set of facts is safe only when the premises include 
all the essential facts. In this case Mr. Dodd pays so much 
attention to effects that he seems to omit consideration of 
causes, though the latter are the more important. Direct 
group buying and direct chain buying, like exclusive dealer 
arrangements and union of manufacturers with chain out- 
lets, all tending to check independent wholesaling, are 
. products of changing conditions growing out of increasing 
interest all along the line in the ultimate consumer. Mass 
selling followed on the heels of mass production, and in 
the train of both came mass buying, responsive to economic 
law. The wholesaler may make a palpable hit in pointing 
out dangers in policies arising out of efforts to keep in 
midstream of the new current that is sweeping through the 
commerce of the world. In doing so he may gain tem- 
porary benefit here and there. But he is more likely to 
find permanent advantage through impartial study of all 
the underlying facts and efforts to adjust his business to 
prevailing tendencies. 
es >, \ 

HE SOUTH BREAKING ITS BOUNDARIES: 

That the South is alive to its possibilities of fur- 

ther development is indicated by the movement 
now under way to organize leadership for a new advance 
and to amass means to facilitate expansion. There is no 
direct implication of a challenge to other parts of the 
country. The South is attending to its own knitting and 
seems of a mind to make a good job of it. But signs 
are not wanting of an awakening impulse among states 
or groups of states that are geographically associated to 
make the most by concerted effort of their industrial op- 
portunities and natural advantages. The Pacific states 
have been notably up and doing. New England has mani- 
fested a desire to assert itself. And lately there have 
come mutterings from New York of discontent with the 
state's pace in the race for utmost prosperity. Most 


promising, perhaps, in the South’s new bid for recognition 
is the determination to visualize future trade from an. 
international as well as from a national point of view. 
The South, in short, is out to break through its boundaries 
and take a fuller place than ever in the broad current of 
world commerce. In this respect, it may be said, the 
Southern states are taking up the gage thrown down by 
New England. They are certainly going about it in the 
grand manner, matching half a million dollars a year for 
promotion with the one hundred thousand of their North- 
ern contenders, and concentrating behind the aggressive 
forward drive of a railroad company, the sort of organiza- 


tion that logically goes to the front in every effort of this 
kind. 


ss es 


ASS OUTPUT AND STYLE: The Eureka 

Vacuum Cleaner Company reports net sales in 

1928 of $10,099,713, nearly 21 per cent less 
than in 1927, and net profit of $867,727, compared with 
more than twice as much the year before. Unfavorable 
though this statement appears on its face, it is actually un- 
commonly good when account is taken of the fact that it 
was in 1928 that the company changed the model of its 
machine and so was obliged to hold up production for a 
considerable period. The figures have a broad interest, 
reflecting as they do in the most practical manner one of 
the stiffest problems with which mass production is now 
confronted. It has been estimated that Ford’s change in 
the model of his car cost him forty million dollars; the 
Maytag Company passed through an experience similar to 
Eureka’s; and General Motors is just emerging from the 
difficulties surrounding the substitution of six cylinders for 
four in its Chevrolet car. In all these cases there is evi- 
dence that good will had been so firmly established that, 
in spite of keen competition, protracted delay in deliveries 
did not wear out the patience of customers. This has been 
demonstrated most impressively, perhaps, by the remark- 
able comeback of Ford, who for one reason or another had 
the most trying task and suffered the longest interruption. 
But it is obvious that the success of these concerns in get- 
ting over the hurdle of adjusting enormous output of a 
single article to shifting tastes does not warrant the easy 
deduction that no one else in like case need worry about 
his ability to make the jump. It is a fair inference that 
where effective measures have been taken to ensure the 
loyalty of customers the feat can be undertaken with rea- 
sonable confidence that in the long run temporary losses 
will be made good and that customers will be favorably 
impressed by evidence that no pains are spared by the 
producer to keep abreast of their desires. For this reason, 
it should be needless to add, manufacturers on a grand 
scale are put on notice that any relaxation of effort to keep 
their good will alive is fraught with utmost danger. At 
the same time, however, it would be foolish to assume 
that engineers of production can safely rest on their oars. 
Style flexibility has put on their labors a strain that 
can be sustained only where resources are ample ®® 
and conditions favorable. ° 
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~ went your 8 


HO INITIATES the orders? Who is the individual who specifies what to 
buy? The name on the purchase order may conceal or reveal the man who 
specified your product—how can you be sure that your message is getting to 

the men in each organization—regardless of title—who are the sources of sales? 
MILL & FACTORY ILLUSTRATED ends a quest—locates your buyers—and eliminates 


eet Cones from leading that big question mark over every concentrated industrial area which queries “Who 
advertisers express very deh are the buyers of MY product?” 

the value of our plan. In It has the co-operation of more than 800 salesmen employed by 44 leading dis- 
8 ee _ tributors of mill and factory equipment and industrial supplies. ; 
almost double its advertising _ Through these men, Mitt & Factory ILLUSTRATED is able to concentrate its 
volume. circulation where it will do the most good for its advertisers. That is why this publi- 


cation is receiving strong support from advertisers who have a real message to convey 
to industrial executives. Remarkable increase in advertising volume reflects the value 
of our unique method in presenting these messages. 

Get the facts now. End your quest for a medium that reaches MEN WHO 
SPECIFY. End your quest for TITLES—let Mirt & Factory ILLusTRATED find 
buyers for YOUR product. 


Published by 


CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y.: Chicago, IIl. 
1 420 Lexington Avenue 333 No. Michigan Avenue 
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Milling Industry Finds ‘Fair Share’ 
of Business Best Policy 


(Continued from page 387) 


but the new policy requires that pro- 
duction be regulated by demand. For 
five years, now, the company has been 
estimating its sales quotas according to 
its established annual volume plus a 
reasonable increase for the natural in- 
crease due to population, and it re- 
ports that the new policy has made the 
business profitable. 

It is probable that many members of 
other old and staple industries who are 
still operating on the must-sell-capacity 
plan will argue that the peculiar neces- 
sities of their business prevent a 
change of policy. However, I do not 
know of an industry, other than mill- 
ing, that contends with more condi- 
tions and established practices that dis- 
courage the policy under discussion. 
For instance, with an annual capacity 
of approximately 200,000,000 barrels 
of flour, we have a domestic consump- 
tion of only slightly more than 100,- 
000,000 barrels. Ours is also a sea- 
sonal business, with the peak of out- 
put 70 per cent above the low point 
for the year, and it is the custom to 
sell our product from thirty days to 
twelve months in advance of delivery. 
Furthermore, we have to take the or- 
ders when we can get them, and last 
year about 60 per cent of the total 
volume for the year was sold within 
three months, all of which encourages 
price fluctuation and speculation. 


Volume Orders 


There are other conditions, also, that 
handicap operation under the policy of 
merchandising in a way that sustains 
rather than demoralizes our markets. 
As in a great many other industries, 
millers are confronted with the sup- 
posed necessity of taking volume 
business at a low price in order to 
keep up production. Against a limit- 
ed number of orders that can be 
secured at profitable prices, there is a 
large volume of business which does 
not of itself show a direct profit, but 
which pays a sufficient part of the 
overhead expense to keep the average 
conversion cost within bounds and 
permits the miller to realize the ex- 
pected margin on the directly profita- 
ble orders. 

Regardless of whether this proposi- 
tion is sound from the standpoint of 
economics or not, the milling indus- 
try, like many others, is confronted 
with the serious problem of determin- 
ing how far the individual operator 
shall go into his conversion cost in 


accepting volume orders. About thirty 
years ago the entire conversion cost 
of milling was but 35 or 40 cents per 
barrel. In those days the extra cost of 
power, labor and other items neces- 
sary for the operation of a mill, over 
the cost of shutting down, probably 
mounted to 15 or 20 cents. Therefore, 
the difference in cost between the ex- 
pense that covered complete overhead 
and the cost at which it was better to 
shut down the mill was about 20 
cents. 

Today, according to the figures 
from the reports of fifty-six mills, the 
average conversion cost is more than 
one dollar per barrel, selling and 
overhead included. The difference 
between operation expense and _ shut- 
down expense is only about 20 cents 
per barrel of capacity, for mills taking 
temporary shutdowns as they come. 
Thus, while the cost of operating, as 
compared with the expense of shut- 
ting down, has increased only slightly 
since the old days, the full operating 
and overhead cost has risen for the 
average mill from about 40 cents to 
more than one dollar a barrel. Dur- 
ing the same time the range between 
the price that pays full cost and the 
price at which it is better to shut 
down has jumped from about 20 cents 
a barrel to 75 or 80 cents. There- 
fore, it has become much more dif- 
ficult for a miller to draw the line 
when he has decided that a price 
cut is advisable, in determining how 
far he can go in securing the volume 
business without sustaining a loss. 


Demoralizes Entire Industry 


Similar cost changes have taken 
place in all of the old industries, and, 
in facing those problems which the 
conditions complicate, it is a simple 
matter to realize how a determination 
to secure large volume at almost any 
cost demoralizes the entire distribution 
of an industry. The individual manu- 
facturer must preserve in his selling 
a certain balance between the small 
profitable business and the larger 
volume sold at a sacrifice of direct 
profit, in order to realize a profit on 
his output. Under the policy of sell- 
ing as much of capacity as possible, it 
is next to impossible to preserve this 
necessary balance, and this is why we 
hear so much about profitless pros- 
perity from manufacturers in many 
lines. 

In our own industry a surprisingly 


large number have realized that they 
cannot expect to “out-smart’” all of 
their competitors by achieving 80 or 
90 per cent of possible operation, 
when the average of the entire indus 
try is only 55 per cent. These men 
have demonstrated that a policy which 
appeared to be sound thirty years ago 
is now unquestionably unsound, and 
they are accepting 55 or 60 per cent 
activity as a fair goal for their plants. 

At our twenty-sixth annual meeting 
last May a number of milling com- 
panies, some of them the largest 
Operators in their sections of the 
country, testified that they had shut 
down branch mills and otherwise cur- 
tailed production to conform to their 
proprotionate share of the total vol- 
ume of the industry. Others with one 
plant reported that they had curtailed 
capacity or shortened operating hours, 
and this departure from an archaic tra- 
dition was voluntary in every instance. 
In adopting the new policy these com- 
panies have abandoned the selling of 
unprofitable volume under any circum- 
stances; they have set up a restricted 
sales budget of not to exceed 60 per 
cent of the capacity of their plants; 
they have determined to merchandise 
their product profitably, and to be sat- 
isfied if they can soundly distribute 
50 to 60 per cent of all the flour they 
could make if they ran their mills at 
capacity. 


Large Operators Adopt Policy 


The progress of the movement is 
gratifying to the milling industry, and 
the most encouraging feature is the 
fact that most of the large operators, 
those whose price influence is wide in 
scope, have adopted the new policy. 
The main problem is to induce indi- 
vidual operators who still follow the 
old methods to undergo a drastic 
change in viewpoint, and to consider 
themselves in relation to all other 
members of the industry. Then it is 
a simple matter for them to realize the 
advantage of sane profits over crazy 
volume. 

The truth is that in all of our old 
industries the major problems today 
are industrial and not individual. 
Hence, the individual company can 
progress soundly only as the industry 
progresses, and a realization of this 
fact usually dispels the old convic- 
tion that the individual’s progress de- 
pends on outwitting and underselling 
his competitors. In every case, in the 
milling industry, individual companies 
which have adopted the new policy 
have testified that they are happier and 
more prosperous as a result. 


Grace & Holliday are now located in 
the Fisher Building, Detroit. 
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Van Raalte Eliminates 
Salary Squabbles 


(Continued from page 377) 
actual straight selling. The Van 
Raalte line is sold almost exclusively 
on the basis of style, and it is necessary 
for the salesmen to have and to dis- 
seminate a constant stream of new, 
up-to-date information about the style 
features of the products. It is the 
style element which makes the mer- 
chandise worth to the consumer the 
additional price asked for it. 

Van Raalte salesmen, then, are not 
in any sense “order takers’; they are 
high-grade men who know quality 
and style and know how to educate 
other people on those subjects. These 
facts have a very definite bearing on 
the manner in which they are paid, 
and the manner in which they are 
supervised by the house. 

The main effect of the present plan 
of payment, according to Mr. Weil, is 
to eliminate yearly bickering as to the 
terms of the contract; the quota is 
fairly constant from one year to an- 
other, and the man earns his increases 
through continued excess shipments 
over the nominal amount set for his 
territory. 

Sales costs are different in every 
territory, and the company sets up, on 
the basis of general conditions plus 
past experiences, a sales cost figure 
for every territory. If costs run over 
this maximum the man in the territory 
is replaced. One territory may show a 
sales cost of but 2.5 per cent; in an- 
other the company may be glad to get 
business at a 5.5 per cent cost; in 
still another the figure may run up to 
7 per cent, due to conditions peculiar 
to that district. 

“Our total selling cost has been 
averaging and must continue to aver- 
age around 5 per cent or less on direct 
sales expense,” Mr. Weil _ states. 
“These direct expenses take in salary, 
traveling expenses, bonuses and writ- 
ing off the cost of the company auto- 
mobiles where they are used.” 
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WRITING 


Becomes Effortless 
On February 21st 


On that day anentirely new kind of writing, 
instrument, beautifulin line and color, will 
be announced in modern national adver- 
tisin?, by Sheaffer. As business leaders, cre- 
ators of style and mouldersof custom, you 
areentitledtoknowthatthey arecalledthe 
Balanced Lifetime® fountain pen and pen- 
cil, so balanced as to make writin}, effort- 
less. The penisunqualifiedly Zuaranteed for 
the lifetime of theowner. Leadin3 jewelry, 
dru, stationery, optical and department 
stores will demonstrate them for you. 


Every worthwhile contribution to the fountain pen 
industry since 1913 has been Sheaffer's. 


Sheaffer’s has 3rown five times faster than the indus- 
try. In 1913, less than three per cent of total volume 
—in 1929, also in 1928 and 1927, American leader! 


SHEAFFER’ 


PENS-PENCILS-DESK SETS+SKRIP 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The right product . 
markets and competition . 
sales methods . 
_—and then Advertising 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, Inc... 
ADVERTISING 2 
130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


N. E. M. A. Offer $500 
for Best Heat Slogan 


For the “best slogan to promote the 
use of electric heat in industry,” the 
National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociition and the National Electric 
Light Association have just announced 
a contest in which seven prizes totaling 
$500 will be given. 

Each contestant may submit not more 
than three slogans and each slogan 
must be accompanied by an analysis 
not exceeding one hundred words. 
Fits: prize will be $250. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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“Mr. Fairly Well”— 
the Most Expensive Salesman 


(Continued from page 383) 


come that the French on both flanks 
were being driven back. Foch took 
his pipe out of his mouth, picked up 
the telephone and ordered one of the 
French generals to throw several 
French divisions against the German 
center. This is how the Germans 
were defeated at the battle of the 
Marne. The battle was a living thing. 
Changes took place every moment. 
Now, don’t you see if Marshal Foch 
had been a man with fixed habits he 
would hardly have ordered an attack 
against the German center when both 
of his flanks were being backed up on 
him? Great generals are not creatures 


of habit. 
How It Works 


Allow me to tell you how this 
works in selling. A salesman with 
fixed habits sells the same kinds of 
goods all the time, and he does not 
sell the same kinds of goods all the 
time. This is not contradictory. What 
I mean is that he has his pet lines and 
he devotes his time to these lines just 
from habit. Other lines he does not 
sell, and this is just because it is not 
his habit to sell those goods. 

You can often see this peculiarity 
in salesmen when a special cutlery 
salesman, for instance, is given a reg- 
ular territory. The special cutlery 
salesman almost always sells a liberal 
share of cutlery. He has formed the 
habit in years past of selling cutlery. 
The same is true of a_ builders’ 
hardware man who takes a regular ter- 
ritory. He is always good on builders’ 
hardware, but the chances are he will 
be weak on other lines. 

Then the salesman of fixed habits 
calls on certain dealers, and it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for him to call on 
any other dealers. It goes against his 
grain to sell some new customer. It 
is very difficult for him to open new 
accounts. He does not realize that 
this peculiarity of his is the result of 
a mental state. 

He reminds me of the man who 
lived in a hotel and for years and 
years only ate two soft-boiled eggs, 
a piece of toast and a cup of coffee 
for breakfast. He never changed his 
order for breakfast, for the simple 
reason that it was too much trouble 
to pick up a bill of fare and exert 
the mental effort necessary to make a 
selection of other things. 

It is a habit with men to be con- 
stantly seeking ability. Once I noticed 


a very good stock clerk. His record 
was excellent. He was very punctual. 
He made very few mistakes. One day 
I sent for him and asked him if he did 
not wish to be a salesman. I sug- 
gested that we first try him in the 
city department, working the city 
trade, and then later give him a ter- 
ritory. This young man, who was 
only drawing a moderate salary, de- 
clined my offer. The reason he gave 
was that he preferred to live a regular 
life. He liked to get up a certain 
time every morning, to have his break- 
fast at a certain time and to eat the 
same thing every day at his meals. 
He also told me that he always left 
the store at exactly the same moment. 
“I would never make a_ successful 
salesman,” said he, “because they are 
too irregular in their habits.” And 
I think the young man was exactly 
right. I have never yet known a great 
salesman who was a creature of habit. 


Exceedingly Regular 


Let me illustrate this peculiarity by 
an example. Out West in a certain 
mining state we had a salesman who 
did fairly well, but who was exceed- 
ingly regular in his habits. He visited 
certain towns on certain days of the 
month. He called on his customers 
at exactly the same hour. This man 


- worked like a clock. 


In a town adjoining his territory 
there was a gold strike. Great crowds 
rushed to this town. There was a 
boom. Do you suppose this salesman 
broke up his monthly trip to go to 
this new town? Not a bit of it! He 
let the business slip. Our competitors 
sold the new stocks. Other salesmen 
went there and gathered up a great 
lot of business. Afterwards when the 
matter was brought to my attention 
and I asked this salesman why he 
allowed this business to escape, his an- 
swer was that it would have interfered 
with his regular trip. 

Now I might go on ad infinitum 
with such illustrations, but what is 
the meaning of all this? It simply 
means that men, even the most intel- 
ligent men, do not know themselves. 
Let me say that none of us knows 
himself. We are unconscious of our 
own peculiarities. We do not know 


how our voices sound. We do not 
know the kind of language we use. 
If we have a peculiar accent we do not 
If we walk in an odd man- 
Now 


know it. 
ner we are not aware of it. 
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and then we are shocked when we 
make certain discoveries about ou’- 
selves, when we hear our voice, for 
instance, coming back to us on thie 
phonograph. We would never have 
recognized our voice. Then when we 
see ourselves moving around in a mov- 
ing picture we get the shock of our 
lives! Do we really look like that? 

So we come to the main point of 
this article, and that is that men 
achieve their best results under super- 
vision. Every man needs a manager. 
Every man needs a friend who will 
tell him some plain straight things 
about himself. 

What is the matter, one might ask, 
with the independent dealer? The 
whole trouble with the independent 
retail dealer is that he is independent. 
If he had somebody who would look 
over his methods, size him up and 
tell him what he should do or not 
do, his business would improve. That 
is why the chain stores, with employes 
of a very much lower order of intel- 
ligence, upon the average, than that 
of the independent retailer, are getting 
better results. These chain store 
clerks are managed. They are told 
what to do. Someone checks up and 
sees that they do a thing and that 
they do it just one way. The best 
way is first figured out, and then they 
must do it all the time in just that 
way. The independent retailer, on 
the other hand, does things almost any 
old way, and what he gains in inde- 
pendence he loses in efficiency. 


Community “Convention” 


The Oneida Community, in Oneida, 
New York, in the old days when this 
Community was first established, had a 
very peculiar custom. I never heard 
of this custom among any other re- 
ligious sect. Whenever a man or 
woman would feel that he or she were 
not getting along in life just as well 
as they should, when they felt that 
their physical or spiritual condition 
needed a little toning up, they would 
go to one of the elders and ask to 
be called before a ‘‘convention.” 
When the time came they would sit 
in a chair, in one of the large rooms 
of the Community House, and all of 
their friends and neighbors, members 
of the same sect, would sit around 
and tell them just what they thought 
of them. They would call their at- 
tention to all of their weaknesses. 
They would illustrate these weak- 
nesses by their actions. It was a part 
of their religion to accept this castiga- 
tion of criticism in the proper spirit. 
Nothing did more to reduce the size 
of a “swell head” than one of these 
conventions. Of course, it must ..Vve 
hurt, but one of the older mem»ers 
of the Oneida Community told me tt 
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was a great thing for anybody to sub- 
mit to a convention now and then. 
Why is it that it is so seldom the 
sons of rich men do well? Why is 
it that it is the exception when the 
sons take over a father’s business that 
they do well in that business? The 
answer is simple—in most of these 


cases no one has managed or does 
manage them. They do not know 
their weaknesses. They mean well. 
They do the best they can, but fre- 
quently such a young man lives a life 
all his own without understanding, 
comprehension or touching the real 
lives of the people around him. 


The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 392) 


Among the other chapters (the 
book is arranged alphabetically by 
topics) are: the automobile industry, 
by A. R. Erskine, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation; banking, by H. 
Parker Willis of Columbia University ; 
chemical industries, by Henry Wig- 
glesworth, former director of de- 
velopment, General Chemical Com- 
pany; construction, by W. C. Clark 
of S. W. Straus and Company; 
cotton, by C. T. Revere of Munds 
& Winslow; meat packing, by 
Rudolf Clemen of Armour’s livestock 
bureau; rubber, by President P. W. 
Littlefield, Goodyear; wool, by Presi- 
dent Max W. Stoehr, Botany Mills. 

To the advertising manager and 
salesman it is surprising—is not it also 
instructive?—that industry after indus- 
try can be described by experts, as in 
this volume, with so sparse, so rare, 
a mention of methods of distribution 
and sale on the utilization of adver- 
tising. There is nothing about Save 
the Surface in the description of the 
paint industry. And no details of the 
advertising activities of the lumber as- 
sociations—only the statement that 
“the aggressive advertising campaign 
of the wood-substitute manufacturers” 
first hurt the lumber business and then 
drew its members closer together.”’ 

But both these volumes are extreme- 
ly valuable as reference works for any 
business library, especially in an ad- 
vertising agency; and their utility is 
obvious for a sales manager trying’ to 
get his bearings in an industry with 
which he is not familiar. 


Selling as a Career for Women 


In Smart Set for March Mrs. Helen 
Woodward asks girls “Do People Do 
As You Say?” and tells them: “Then 
Your Career Is Selling and the High- 
est Rewards in Business May Be 
Yours.” She makes two points—with 
which most sales managers won't agree! 
~-that restlessness under the monotony 
O! clerical or stenographic work is an 
indication of possible success in sell- 
ing, “where restlessness is a help in- 
stcad of a hindrance’; and that put- 
tig yourself in the prospect’s place is 
ai: wrong. “In selling you must for- 


get the customer’s desires and point of 
view and think only of your goods— 
convince yourself that it is more im- 
portant for him to buy your goods 
than anything else in the world. 
. . . Know all about his business and 
what he needs, but... from the 
point of view of your success—not his 
. . . Women ought to make better 
sales people than men because this de- 
sire to influence others is more a femi- 
nine quality than a masculine one.” 


Price, Profit and Production 


Under this alliterative title which 
has two of its three parts matters of 
intense interests to every salesman and 
advertiser, Dr. L. A. Rufener has writ- 
ten an 800-page volume of Principles 
of Economics (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). He defines the present system 
as one of price and profit, and dis- 
cusses the system in these terms, crit- 
icizing it by asking the questions 
‘How much ought we to pay for the 
goods we buy?’, and “How much 
money ought we to get for the things 
we sell?” He criticizes and discards 
both the socialist and the communist 
suggestions for bettering the system, 
deprecates government interference, 
and recommends increased output with 
shorter hours of labor and those 
hours far less irksome than at present. 
The book is well arranged, with quiz 
exercises and bibliographical references 
at the end of each chapter. 


Stabilization of Prices 


A Princeton instructor in economics, 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence, in a volume 
with this title (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) presents a critical study of the 
various plans proposed for stabiliza- 
tion—notably Prof. Irving Fishet’s. 
Mr. Lawrence insists that the lack of 
stability has been greatly exaggerated 
by those who have attacked the gold 
standard. His book is brightly written 
and is a valuable antidote to some of 
the well-advertised schemes of stabi- 
lization. 


R. E. Haugan has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis. 
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The Bus Industry Has Its Own 


Buying Habits 


(Continued from page 386) 


come. If we examine the copy, we 
find that it stresses the necessity for 
keeping costly equipment in good op- 
erating condition and speaks in the 
language of the industry when it refers 
to breakdowns, traffic accidents, de- 
lays, bad road conditions and the neg- 
ligence of drivers as influencing ex- 
tensive damage to engines and radi- 
ators unless the cooling systems are 
adequately protected so that they will 
not freeze when the engine is not run- 
ning. 

The makers of Silvertown Tires key 
their copy to an interesting angle and 
one which applies specifically to situ- 
ations encountered by bus operators. 
Instead of merely telling how good 
the tires are, they picture a trouble 
Situation arising from a_ blow-out 
which might happen to any operator. 
“The 7.55 went leaving a fuming bus 
load.” Note the tie-up with the in- 
dustry in the copy which follows. 


Typical Incident 


“In a Long Island suburb the bus 
that meets all trains had a blow-out. 

“Wait a minute, said the driver, it 
will only take me a minute to change; 
we'll make it yet. 

“The minutes swelled to ten... 
and 36 fares at ten cents a head missed 
the 7.55 . . . and waited 45 minutes 
for the next. 

“And next day some walked... 
some took taxicabs . . . and still do.” 

A single instance—a true instance— 
of what can happen from a bus tire 
failure. 

It is true that the remainder of the 
copy tells some facts regarding the 
way Silvertown Tires are made to in- 
crease strength and protect the cords 
from moisture, however, it is an evi- 
dent familiarity with an actual oper- 
ating situation which distinguishes this 
copy. Also, note how the situation 
has been translated into terms of lost 
revenue, which of course can be cal- 
culated to appeal strongly to operators 
of motor coaches. 

In the Rawlings Window Lift ad- 
vertisement, we see another example 
of how a manufacturer advertising to 
the bus industry capitalizes upon pas- 
senger comfort. Operators in general 
well know that careful attention to de- 
tails aimed to promote convenience for 
passengers all contribute toward the 
building of revenue. Even such a 
little thing as a window that sticks and 
refuses to open has its influence on the 


passenger who rides. In this piece of 
copy, therefore, the manufacturer uses 
the passenger, who stands for revenue, 
as his avenue of approach to the body 
builder and operators who may influ- 
ence body builders to equip their prod- 
ucts with Rawlings Window Lift. 
When it comes to advertising shop 
equipment and accessories used for 
maintenance, manufacturers will sel- 
dom go wrong if they pin their argu- 
ment on the points of labor saving 
and quick repair work. The most suc- 
cessful bus operators find that it pays 
to speed a repair job through the 
maintenance shop as quickly as pos- 
sible in order that the bus may be put 
back on the road and continue its job 
of earning revenue. A bus on the re- 
pair floor is a white elephant on the 
hands of the operating company, and 
the lohger it stays there the greater 
the loss. In this respect, the situation 
is somewhat different from the repair 
job which is done on a privately own- 
ed automobile, in which case the own- 
er suffers merely from the inconven- 
ience of not being able to use his car. 
With operators, however, time lost in 
making repairs means a drainage of 
profits and an actual loss in dollars and 
cents, while the equipment remains 
idle. Copy, therefore, which explains 
how the product advertised can facili- 
tate quick repairs at minimum cost and 


get the bus back on the road, rings the 
bell. 


The Main Approach 


After all, the main approach to the 
motor carrier industry, whether the op- 
erator is an electric railway or an in- 
dependent, is that of showing how 
revenue may be obtained. Revenue, 
we have seen, is influenced by the mo- 
tor coach itself as a unit of transporta- 
tion—its graceful lines, beauty of ap- 
pearance, speed, luxurious appoint- 
ments and other contributions to pas- 
senger comfort and convenience. 
While passenger comfort does not ap- 
ply specifically to maintenance equip- 
ment and shop accessories, revenue 
still holds the limelight. The tire that 
wears the longest is the one that yields 
the greatest returns in dollars and 
cents. The unit of shop machinery 
which does its work quickly, easily and 
well is the one that clears the repvit 
job off the floor and puts it in service 
again, where it can earn. Revenue 
then is the keynote appeal as app':¢s 
to the bus industry. 
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Reciprocity Buying—the 
Ball-and-Chain of Distribution 


(Continued from page 379) 


my own company receives orders with 
instructions to route the goods over 
three or more railroads, and by round- 
about ways, requiring extra hauls of 
hundreds of miles. Investigation of 
a number of these cases has disclosed 
that the buyers involved had reci- 
procity agreements with a road or two, 
or wanted the evidence of patronage 
necessary to sell the purchasing agents 
of certain railroads. In the trans- 
portation field the practice is quite 
common, and the total waste it is re- 
sponsible for is a heavy burden on our 
shipping. The manufacturers who 
reciprocate with the railroads fail to 
consider the fact that the cost of haul- 
ing a carload of goods one unnecessary 
mile creates an appreciable cost bur- 
den that must be paid by some one. 


Indirect Influence 

Not only is reciprocity buying 
directly responsible for the costs and 
evils I have mentioned, but its indirect 
influence is annoying and dangerous. 
Almost every day our officials and 
salesmen are requested by customers to 
go to manufacturers from whom we 
buy and influence them to purchase 
certain materials. Some of these re- 
quests are far-reaching in their scope. 
Recently we were asked to induce a 
company which represents us in a for- 
eign territory to give their shipments 
of our goods to a certain steamship 
line, and the fact that the requested 
line did not give as good service as 
the line that has the business was 
ignored by the firm that made the re- 
quest. 

The unsoundness and danger of 
this policy are quickly realized when 
we imagine the possible ultimate de- 
velopment of the practice of reciprocity 
buying. Suppose that all of our mer- 
chandising was governed by this 
policy. Our present system of dis- 
tribution would break down entirely 
and our selling effort would resemble 
the activity of a hungry dog chasing 
his tail. The prices of all commodities 
would increase rapidly; quality pro- 
duction would be discouraged, for the 
feason that manufacturers would not 
hav a free hand in buying raw ma- 
teri.!s, and our merchandising would 
soon be reduced to a system of barter 
anc horse trading. I can’t imagine 
any iing worse for the general busi- 
ness of the country than the possible 
ultimate development of reciprocity 
buy ‘g, and we should realize that the 


possible complete demoralization sug- 
gests the extent to which the practice 
is responsible for the present condition 
of distribution. 

When the results of the practice are 
even casually examined, it seems 
strange that reciprocity buying has the 
tacit approval of so many of the of- 
ficials of our large concerns. It has 
not solved any of the problems of 
overproduction, and it has increased 
the problems of distribution and man- 
agement. It is one of the dangerous 
results of the blind desire for volume 
at any cost on the part of manufac- 
turers and distributors who have for- 
gotten that today’s mistakes must be 
paid for tomorrow. Carried far 
enough, the practice would bring 
about a discriminatory war that our 
industrial system would not recover 
from during a generation. 

It seems stranger still that the most 
energetic practitioners of the policy 
are large industrial concerns that em- 
ploy staffs of economists and statis- 
ticlans to ascertain facts and figures 
for the guidance of the officials of the 
companies. I feel certain that if just 
one of these companies will scien- 
tifically investigate this subject of 
reciprocity buying, as it is practiced 
by the company’s purchasing depart- 
ment, it will promptly abandon the 
practice when the results are disclosed. 
Furthermore, if the company will pub- 
lish the facts of its investigation, I am 
sure that it will do a great deal toward 
eliminating from our distribution sys- 
tem one of its most costly and de- 
moralizing burdens. 


Draft Pan-American 
Trade Mark Plan 


A Pan-American Trade Mark Con- 
ference was held in Washington this 
week to draft resolutions for the in- 
ter-American protection of trade 
marks based on changes in previous 
agreements sought by various nations. 
Recommendations to be made provide 
for the establishment of an_ inter- 
American trade mark bureau, which 
would transmit applications for trade 
mark protection to the various coun- 
tries adhering to the plan. Whatever 
resolutions are adopted will be sub- 
mitted immediately to participating 
governments for ratification. 

It is expected that definite action will 
be taken soon. 
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A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
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Account Changes 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORA- 
TION, Paterson, New Jersey, to Ped- 
lar & Ryan, Inc., New York City. 


CrYSTAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, New 
York, Z. B. T. baby talcum, to United 
Advertising Agency of this city. 


PeTot SHOE CORPORATION, Cleve- 
land, retailers of men’s and women’s 
shoes, to Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, 
Inc., New York City. 


PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT COMPANY, New York 
City, to George L. Dyer Company 
there. 


BAEDER ADAMSON COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, abrasives, to Jerome B. Gray, 
there. Business publications. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 
Chicago, plaster, stucco and allied 
products, to Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Inc., there. Magazines, news- 
papers and trade publications. 


Katz & Ocusu, INC., New York City, 
diamond importers and cutters and 
manufacturers of platinum jewelry, to 
Frank Presbrey Company, there. 


PERRYMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, New 
York City, radio tubes, to Frank Pres- 
brey Company. Magazines, newspa- 
pers and trade papers. 


MALTINE COMPANY, Brooklyn, Neo- 
ferrum, to Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc., New York City. 


QUALITY SEED AND BULB COMPANY, 
Chicago, growers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of Holland bulbs and flower 
seeds, to Frank B. White Company 
there. Home magazines, and farm and 
daily papers. 


PosTUM COMPANY, INc., New York 
City (Calumet Baking Powder ac- 
count), to Young & Rubicam, Inc., of 
this city. 

SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, 
animal foods, to Paris & Peart, New 
York City. Newspapers. 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY, Tampa, 
Florida, orange belt brand fertilizers, 
to Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New 
York City. Direct mail and citrus 
growers’ papers. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. (he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only mame and address for de- 
tails, R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW CONNEC 
tions and others qualified for salaries of from 
$3,000—$20,000 yearly, find in our confidential 
service a highly specialized, dignified and effective 
means of rs themselves; not an agency. Send 
mame and address for full particulars. J. T. 
Jennings, Room 306, First National Bank Building, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


“DISTRICT MANAGER, ST. LOUIS, MO.” — 


Mr. Manufacturer, an executive with managerial, 
sales management, and advertising experience, with 
courage, vision, vitality, balance and _ initiative, 
available. Age 42; technical graduate. 

Is available for the St. Louis territory, has had 
extensive experience in the selling of tangibles as 
well as intangibles. Has an established, equipped 
store suitable for either light or heavy machinery, 
and is seeking a connection as agency or district 
manager. 

Can furnish the very best of references and_ is 


seeking a permanent connection, with some reputable 
manufacturer. 

Write: Sales manager, 5751 Bartmer Ave., Sc. 
Louis, Mo. 
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